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Notes on Books, 


NOTES AND EMENDATIONS ON SHELLEY.* 


In my previous communication under a similar 
heading I proposed to submit some notes on par- 
ticular passages in Shelley which appear to me 
obscure or corrupt: this I now proceed to do. I 
use the one-volume edition published by Moxon 
in 1853, 

There is in Alastor, p. 62, a passage of which I 
can make no distinct sense as it stands punctuated, 
and no very convincing sense anyhow. It runs 
thus (only the italics being mine) : — 

“On every side now rose 

Rocks, which, in unimaginable forms, 

n the evening, and its precipice 
Obscuring the choos, 

"Mid toppling stones, black gulfs, and yawning caves, 

windings gave ten thousand various tongues 

To the loud stream.” 

What is to be made of the italicised words ? 
Should the punctuation be altered thus ? — 

“ Lifted their black and barren pinnacles 
ening; and,—its precipice 
—the ravine disclosed above, 
toppling,” &e.— 


#. ¢. the rocks, obscuring the precipice (the pre- 
cipitous descent) of the ravine, disclosed said 
ravine overhead. 


* xii, 889, 466, 527, 585; 4% i. 79, 151. 


Revolt of Islam, canto i. stanza 49, The 4th 
line ends with the word “streak.” As this is 
made to rhyme with “dream,” “gleam,” and 
“beam,” it should evidently be “ stream.” 

Id. canto ii. stanza 3, stands printed and punc- 
tuated thus : — 

“T heard, as all have heard, the various story 

Of human life, and wept unwilling tears. 

Feeble historians of its shame and glory, 

False disputants on all its hopes and fears, 

Victims who worshipped ruin,—chroniclers 

Of daily scorn, and slaves who loathed their state ; 

et flattering power had given its ministers 

A throne of judgment in the grave—'twas fate, 

That among such as these my youth should seek its 
mate.” 

Now what is the meaning of the passage 
italicised ? Bringing the preceding sentence to a 
sort of fragmentary close at the words “loathed 
their state,” it seems to affirm, in a fresh sentence, 
that “ flattering power had given to its own 
ministers a throne of judgment in the grave” — 
whatever that may signify. I conceive that the 
podete is again in fault, and that we ought 
to — 


“Slaves who loathed their state, 
Yet, flattering Power, had given its ministers 
A throne of judgment,” &c.— 
i.e. slaves who loathed their own slavish state, 
yet who, by on flattery to Power, had given 
to the ministers of Power a throne of judgment in 
the grave. This concluding phrase is itself not a 
very clear one; but I suppose that the “throne of 
judgment in the grave ” means “ posthumous au- 
thority over the minds of succeeding generations.” 
Thus understood, the whole passage is consequent 
and significant enough. 
Id. canto stanza 11 :— 
“ To avenge misdeed 
On the misdoer, doth but Misery feed 
With her own broken heart! O Earth, O Heaven! 
And thou, dread Nature, which to every deed 
And all that lives, or is to be, hath given, ’ 
Even as to thee have these done ill, and are forgiven.” 
The italicised passage seems altogether jumbled 
and slovenly, as soon as one tries to attach a 
definite sense to its constituent parts. One thing 
is, I think, clear: that “ hath” is misprinted for 
“hast,”—a sort of blunder shamefully frequent 
in the printed Shelley, and for which, I fear, the 
poet’s personal carelessness must often be respon- 
sible. But even this alteration will not set the 
passage right. The punctuation appears to need 
reforming thus : — : 
“O Earth! O Heaven! 
And thou, dread Nature! which to every deed, 
And all that lives or is, to be hast given, 
Even as to thee,” &¢.— 
i. e. “thou, dread Nature, which hast given to be 
ag given being) to every deed, and to all that 
ves or that is.” 
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Id. canto vi. stanza 3. The last two lines run — 
“T lea 
On the gate’s turret, and in rage p+) grief and scorn I 
wept!” 

This line is of course two syllables too long. 
The next editor of Shelley ought to make his elec- 
tion between “rage,” “ grief,” and “scorn”: all 
three cannot possibly be afforded. As the peep- 
show ‘man says: “ Whichever you please; you 
pay your money, and takes your choice.” 

Id. canto vi. stanza 13, last line: — 
* A confident phalanx, which the foes on every side in- 

vest,” 

This is just a similar case: take out “ confi- 
dent,” and the line is correct. 
Id. canto vii. stanza 7: — 


“ Her madness was a beam of light, a power 
Which dawned through the rent soul; and words it 


ead looks, such as in whirlwinds bore 

Which might not be withstood, whence none could save 

All who approached their sphere, like some calm wave 

Vexed into whirlpools by the chasms beneath.” 

“Such as in whirlwinds bore” appears to me 
absolutely unintelligible. “Bore” is not a good 
rhyme to “power”: but that might pass. 
“ Whirlwinds” in this line has a suspicious rela- 
tionship to “ whirlpools” in the last line of the 

uotation. I fear the words really written by 

helley have been totally lost here, and will never 
be recovered. Eniendation will be mere arbitrary 
guesswork. 

Id, canto vii. stanzas 18 and 19: — 

“Then Cythna did uplift 
Her looks on mine, as if some doubt she sought to shift : 

A doubt which would not flee.” 

Would not “to sift” be more natural than “to 
shift”? This, however, is a case where I should 
acquiesce in Mr. Westwoop’s principle: the text 
as it stands will muster, and, in default of 
direct authority, should not be altered. 

Id. canto ix. stanza 36. The line — 

** Fair star of life and love,’ I cried, ‘ my soul’s delight,’’, 
occurs in the middle of the stanza. Shelley, in 
his preface to this poem, speaks of “‘ one [instance }, 
which I here request the reader to consider as an 
erratum, where thas is left most inadvertently an 
alexandrine in the middle of a stanza.” The in- 
stance referred to must be either the present line, 
or one pointed out in Mr. Garnett’s Relics of 
Shelley, or one in canto iv. stanza 27 — 

“ Of whirlwind, whose fierce blasts the waves and clouds 

confound.” 

Why will not some pitying editor take Shelley 
at his word, regard all these lines as errata, and 
set them right, omitting from the first “ life and,” 
and from the third “ and clouds ”’ ? 

be Here is another instance 

(manifestly, I should say,) a mere casual la 
in metre, calling loudly for correction : — Fs 


“ And strange ‘twas, amid that hideous heap to see,” 
Read “’mid.” 

Id. canto xi. stanza 24: — 

“ Yes, in the desert then is built a home 
For Freedom. 

Read “ there.” 

Id. canto xii. stanza 40. Here is a cognate 
blunder—* When” for “ Where ” : — 
“ The torrent of that wide and raging river 

Is passed, and our aerial speed suspended. 

We look behind ; a golden mist did quiver 

When its wild surges with the lake were blended.” 

This blunder is not quite so glaring as its pre- 
decessor; but it is, I conceive, equally certaia, 
The surges must have been on Ts and for ever 
blending with the lake: therefore nothing is de- 
fined by saying that the golden mist was visible 
when the two thus blended, but w These 
and a multitude of companion blunders appear in 
edition after edition of Shelley—whether coarse 
or sightly, authorised or unauthorised. 
Prometheus Unbound, Act I. p. 190: — 
“ Oh, rook-embosomed lawns, and snow-fed streams.” 


Read “rock-embosomed.” A much more visibl 
careless edition than the one I cite (that published 
by Ascham in 1834) is correct in this instance, 

Id, Act I. p. 190. Prometheus, chained to his 
rock, asks to have recited to him the curse which 
he had ages ago pronounced against Jupiter. The 
Earth, answering him, demurs. Prometheus re- 
plies, closing a short speech with these words: — 

“ Speak, Spirit! from thine inorganic voice 

I only know that thou art moving near 
And love. How cursed I him?’ 

To me this passage is decidedly obscure. Taken 
exactly as it stands, I understand it to mean: “I 
only know that thou [the Earth nified | art 
moving near me, and that Love is also moving 
near me.” That seems to be the direct sense; 
but how far is it significant in, and consistent 
with, its context? I should say, hardly so at all. 
The idea that “ Love” is near Frenethens in his 
agony seems to be very abruptly and startlingly 
introduced. Driven to seek for some reason why 
Love should thus be near, the reader may be fain 
to think he has found it in the fact that Panthes 
and Ione are there, to comfort Prometheus as far 
as the conditions of the case allow. But this does 
not seem admissible; for the statement made by 
Prometheus is that he knows the presence of the 
Earth and of Love from the “ inorganic voice” of 
the former. If we attempt a verbal alteration, the 
first that suggests itself is to read — 

“T only know that thou art mo near, 
And 
i. e. “that thou art present with, and lovingly dis 
posed towards, me.” But neither does this look 
consistent with what Prometheus had said in his 


last preceding speech to the Earth: — 
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“ Mother, thy sons and thou 
Scorn him without whose all-enduring will 
Beneath the fierce omnipotence of Jove 
Both they and thou had vanished.” : 

Another, and I confess an audacious, alteration 
occurs to me : — 

“Speak, Spirit! From thine inorganic voice, 
1 only know that thou art moving near, 
And Jove—how cursed I him ?” 

I put this forward more as a query than as an 
emendation directly ag Were it my honour- 
able task to re-edit Shelley, I should not venture 
to adopt it: only to comment on the obscurity of 
the passage as it stands. ‘ 

Id. Act 1. p. 197. Ione describes the advent 
of a legion of Furies in these words : — 


what is the idea ? Isit this? 
“Women, when actual or prospective mothers, did, 
through gazing upon beantiful ecul tured human 
forms, drink-in the sentiment of love: a senti- 
ment which men see reproduced in the counte- 
nances of their offspring. They behold it so 
reproduced; and then—such is the shortness of 
human life—they perish.” This is a lumbering 
exposition of a very condensed sentence: if it is 
not a true exposition, I fail to see the meaning 
altogether. The broad drift of the passage, fur- 
ther generalised, I apprehend to be this: “In 
human beings, the lineaments of love are fleeting— 
they die out, and are reproduced with each gene- 
ration: in marble, they are unperishing.” 

Id. Act IIL. Se. 3, p. 226. Prometheus, now 
unbound, glorying in the anticipation of all the 


“ They come: they come : ‘ 
splendours which await humanity, says: — 


Blackening the birth of day with countless wings, 


“ And lovely apparitions, dim at first, 


This I understand to mean: “ With wings 
which are countless, and which, on the under-side, 
are hollow like death.” I presume that “ hollow” 
refers to the concave form of the under-side of 
the expanded wing, and also to its being bare, 
acne a eg that of a bat rather than a bird. 

ut anyhow, the phrase seems to me a curious 
one, though not perhaps such as to suggest a 


Then radiant as the mind, arising bright 

From the embrace of beauty, whence the forms 

Of which these are the ntoms, casts on them 
he gathered rays which are reality, 

Shall visit us, the progeny immortal 

Of Painting, Sculpture, and rapt Poesy, 

And arts, though unimagined, yet to be.” 


This is a labyrinth of words. One fancies at 


first that it is only supersubtle, after the manner 
in which Shelley is supreme; but he who resolves 
to thread its mazes will, I think, be satisfied that 
something in it is definitely wrong. If the word 
“casts” (in the fourth line) is to remain un- 
altered, we must, I conceive, put into a paren- 
thesis the entire beginning with “as the 
mind,” and ending with “which are reality.” 
But it appears to me that “casts” is wrong, and 
ought to be altered into “cast.” I would then 
read the whole thus: — 


id, Act II. Se. 4, p. 215. Asia says: — 
“ Who made that sense which, when the winds of spring 
In rarest visitation, or the voice 
Of one beloved heard in youth alone, 
Fills the faint eyes with falling tears which dim 
The radiant looks of unbewailing flowers ?” 


When the winds of spring, or the voice of one 
beloved, do or does what? There is obviously 
something wanting here. Probably an entire line 
has slipped out; but, as the minimum of emenda- 
tion, I would propose to read — 

“ Of one beloved is heard in youth alone.” 


This seems to convey, at any rate, the 
meaning of the passage. The metre (reading “ be- 
loved” in two syllables instead of three) is un- 
spoiled; and the grammatical latitude of using 
“is,” in agreement with both a plural and a sin- 
gular substantive coupled by the disjunctive con- 
Junction “or,” is not very great. 

Jd, Act II. Se. 4, p. 217. Asia, describing the 
advance of mankind in knowledge and arts under 
the guidance of Prometheus, refers to the art of 
sculpture in these terms :— 

“ And human hands first mimicked and then mocked, 

With moulded limbs more lovely than its own, 

= human form, ae grew divine, 

gazing, drank the love men see 

Reflected in their race, behold, and perish.” 

I find much difficulty in tracing the thought 
expressed in the last two lines. The grammatical | 
“tucture is clear enough, and I see no cause to | 


“ And lovely apparitions—dim at first, 
Then radiant as the mind arising bright 
From the embrace ef beauty (whence the forms 
Of which these are the phantoms cast on them 
The gathered rays which are reality )}— 
Shall visit us, the progeny,” &c. 


The general sense of the passage printed thus is 
not far different from what it would be with the 
longer parenthesis previously discussed. The pre- 
cise sense I understand as follows: “ And lovely 
apparitions shall visit us—dim at first, but after- 
wards as radiant as the human mind when it 
arises bright from the embrace of [the communing 
in thought with] beauty; consequent upon which 
embrace, the forms of which these lovely appari- 
tions are the phantoms cast upon said apparitions 
the gathered rays which constitute reality. [By 
“forms” understand Platonic ideas, or proto- 
—_ ; by “ phantoms,” perceptible simulacra after 
those prototypes; by “the gathered rays which 
are reality,” the emanation from the prototypes to 
the si —the formative process or result.] 
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These lovely apparitions will be the immortal 
y of Painting, Sculpture, Poesy, and other 


as yet unimagined arts.” 
W. M. Rosserrtt. 


56, Euston Square, N.W. 
(To be continued.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: W. OLDYS AND JOHN 
WHITING. 


The recent notice of the catalogue of books 
tbritten by members of the Society of Friends re- 
minded me of some curious remarks, by the cele- 
brated Oldys, on a publication of the same nature; 
of which I now submit a transcript : — 

“ All authors who have published any [catalogues] 
among us might go to school to a Quaker. I mean honest 
John Whiting, who was, as we have heard, a linendraper 
in Holborn, and published 

A Catalogue of Friends books: written by many of the 


people, called Quakers, from the beginning or first r- 
pape. London; printed and sold by 


ance of the said 
J. Sowle in White-Hart Court in Gracechurch Street. 
Octavo, 1708, containing 238 pages. 

He has surely in this work quite borne away the gar- 
land; and left it a choice legacy to ibrarians, 
and as a looking-glass, even to learned academies. This 
is a sketch of his accurate and incomparable method : 
* The authors sirnames are carried on alphabetically, and 
the places of their birth or habitation as far as known; 
then the titles of the book, or first words at least to the 
break (which is indeed enough for most of them) and 
then contracted, for brevity and further explanation. 
And all that are not printed in quarto, as most are, 
noted 8vo, 12mo, or Fo, for folio; and B for broadside, at 
the end of the title: next, the dates of them, that have 
any, when printed, and the several editions, as near as I 
could; and if any have two dates, the first is,. when 
written, and the second when printed, in order of time, 
wader every author’s name, and not always perhaps, as 
they stand in some of their authors works: then the 
number of sheets: and lastly, the time and place of the 
author’s death, if known. 

* Some are set\down twice, for the more ready finding 
them; as some that have two authors, under both their 
names; and some not only under the authors names, but 


Testimonies of and concerning Friends deceased ; 
cause they fall properly under those heads; and 
they may be found all together what have been written 
on those subjects. 
may be found under the titles, Nameless, Friends and 
Quakers ; being in the names or behalf of the said 


people, 


Harleian pamphlets, 4° pp. 168. A very desirable 


capital specimen of analytic reviewing. 
Botton Coryery. 


FONS BANDUSIA. 


Horace, I was too near to the are which Chaupy 
Découverte de la Maison d Horace) fixes on as 
e@ site of the celebrated fountain of Bandusia, 


also under the title King and Parliament, Sufferings and | 


And such as have no authors names 


The above extract is from the catalogue of 


| 


| 
| 


| 


volume—rich in bibliographic information, and a | 


| 
| we stumbled on the small village of Palazzo with 
When I was at Venusia, the birthplace of | its five hundred inhabitants. 


| 
| 


_~ Carm. III. xiii.), to leave it unexamined, | 
‘ound that I had to proceed six or seven miles to 
a small village called Palazzo di Cervaso, and as 
my time was valuable, I started towards the close 
of the day. Venusia is situated on the declivity 
of a ridge, with the ground falling to the west 
and again rising to a considerable height, thickl 
covered with wood. In the distance a fase 
shaped mountain, the famed Mons Vultur, with 
its highest peak “ Tl Pizzuto di Melfi,” isa marked 
object, as it rises upwards of four thousand feet; 
The heat had been great, as it was the middle of 
June, such a day exactly as Horace (Carm. m1, iy; 
9), describes when he says :— 
“ Me fabulose Volture in Apulo, 
Altricis extra limen Apuliz, 
Ludo fatigatumque somno 
Fronde nova puerum palumbes 
“ Texere: mirum quod foret omnibus, 
Quicunque celse nidum Acherontia, 


Saltusque Bantinos, et arvum 
Pingue tenent humilis Ferenti.” 


The physical features of the country were not 
in any way ch from what they were two 
thousand years ago, when Horace sang, and even 
the works of man remained as they presented 
themselves to his eyes. There was alittle vil 
— nest-like on the opposite ridge, and whi 

found was called Acerenza—the Acherontia of 
Horace,—and there stood another called Forenza; 
but I objected to an intelligent native of Venusia, 
who pointed out these villages to me, that the 
epithet “ humilis” was scarcely applicable, though 
it was certainly lower than Acerenza; he said, 
however, that the ruins of the ancient Ferentum 
were still to be seen, somewhat lower down in 
the valley, and the village had been transferred to 
its present site as a healthier spot. The “saltus 
Bantini” looked thick and leafy, as they were in 
the olden times, and are now known as “ II boseo 
di Banzi,” where my friend said wolves are not 
yet extinct, and where many excellent fishing 
streams are found. The birds sung very sweetly 


be- 
there | as the heat of the day decreased: it is only m 


early morning and towards the gloaming that we 
enjoy this pleasure in Italy, and that too only 
away from towns, as a fierce onslaught in their 
neighbourhood is made on little birds of all de- 
scriptions. At last the shades of evening set in, 
and the heavens became spangled with its host of 
stars, those everlastin of heaven,” a8 
St. Basil calls them, which elevate the soul from 
the visible to the invisible. The mule path by- 
and-bye was so indistinct, that I thought at one 
time I should have to bivouac in the wood, but 


After an uncomfortable night in the stable with 
my mule, I issued forth in the morning to s@ 
what I could make of the Fons Bandusia. 1 
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introduced myself to the most important person of | 
the village, and stated what was the object of my | 
visit. He offered with great civility to show me 
two fountains, both of which claimed to be the 
fountain celebrated by Horace. The one is called | 
«# Fontana del Fico,” the fountain of the fig-tree, | 
and the other “ Fontana Grande,” which was 
nearly dry, little deserving of its name, as it was | 
of diminutive size. The former had been lately | 
repaired, and its white-washed, utilitarian ap- | 
pearance was a sad damper to all the poetical | 
embellishments with which my fancy had invested 
it. Whatever trees had once surrounded it, had | 
disappeared ; and though it may be much more 
useful in its present state, it would have little to 
recommend it tothe fancy of the poet. Neither of | 
these fountains had anything picturesque around | 
them, and I confess, after a careful examination of 
the whole question, I am one of those who kee 
to the old tradition, if I may call it so, whic 
places Fons Bandusia at Fonte Bello on the slopes | 
of Lucretilis near Horace’s Sabine farm. 
Let it be observed that Horace left his native 
about his twelfth year to go to Rome for | 
is education, and we do not hear that he made it | 
his residence after this. He was involved in the 
disasters that arose from the civil wars of the | 
times, and in his twenty-third year the proprietors | 
around Venusia had their property confiscated to 
reward the soldiers of the conqueror. We have 
no reason, therefore, to suppose that he had any | 
further connection with Venusia or its neighbour- 
hood. Indeed, it is remarkable that he should | 
refer so seldom to the spot where he spent his 
early years. The chief passage I have given above, 
and in the four books of the Odes, I can only find 
other three passages, one referring to the woods 
of Vennsia, “ Venusine silve” (i. 28, 26), and | 
two tothe violence of the river Aufidus (iv. 9,2; 
iv. 14, 31). He again speaks of the river (Sat. i. 
1, 58) ; and in his journey to Brundisium (Sat. i. 5), | 
we hear of the “ Montes Apuliz notos.” It was | 
immediately after he left Beneventum, where | 
Mons Vultur comes into prominent view—a sight | 
which must have called up mingled feelings of 
ure and pain. There is one other passage 
— ii, 1, 34), Lucanus an Appulus, anceps ;” 
speak merely of his native place, for he refers to 
the characteristic features o 
Apulia,” several times. 
How often he speaks of the scenery round his 
Sabine farm, I have not examined, but every one | 
is aware that his whole life was wrapt up in the | 
leasures of the country in which circumstances | 
_ placed him. It is not unreasonable, there- | 
~ nm that Bandusia was a fountain, | 
- ere his life was principally spent. Atthe same | 
time, Chaupy cannot but stagger us in this merely 
ea. Ihave not the work and cannot 


refer to 
to it, but the Dean of St. Paul’s, in his | 


Apulia, “ siticulose 


beautiful Life of Horace (Murray, 1849), appended 
to his elegant edition, says that Chaupy proves 


| by a bull of Pope Paschal II. that the fountain of 


Bandusia was to be sought in the neighbourhood 
of Venusia. The exact words are found in Smith’s 
Geographical Dictionary under the word “ Ban- 
dusia,” and are the following: “ecclesiam SS, 
MM. Gervasi et Protasi in Bandusino Fonte apud 
Venusiam.” Now, I do not wish to be hyper- 
critical in a matter of this kind; I cannot, how- 
ever, allow that Palazzo, which Chaupy fixes upon, 
can be said to be “ apud Venusiam,” as it is six to 
seven miles distant. It would be well to know 


to what this bull of Paschal II., who began his 


tule 4.p. 1099, refers. Iam only anxious to get 
at the truth, and therefore I give the theory. of 
Chaupy what assistance may be derived froma 
statement which I find in Giustiniani (Dizionario 
Geografico Ragionato del Regno di Napoli), under 
the word “ Banzi.” There was a celebrated Be- 
nedictine monastery here, “S. Maria de Bancio” 
or “ Vanzi or Banzi,” which was placed under sub- 
ordination to that of Monte Casino. The foundation 
of this monastery went far back to the time of 
Grimoaldo, Prince of Benevento, A.p. 886; but 
coming downsome two hundred years later we find, 
and this is confirmed by Antonini (Za Lucania, Dis- 
corst VI, vol. ii. p. 87), that this church was, at 
the instance of Roger, Duke of Apulia, and his 
brother Bohemond, sons of Robert Guiscard, con- 
secrated by Pope Urban IL, who preceded Pope 
Paschal II., having been appointed a.p. 1088. 
This consecration took place a.p, 1093 ; the abbey 
is called “De Pauso,” and Ursone, who was its 
abbot, is called Bandusiensis. This information is 
rocured from Ughelli (Sacra Italia, tom. vii-). 

Now, in the middle ages I find this monastery 
had many names. I give them in succession— 
Bantia, Banza, Banze, Bancia, Vanzi, also De_ 
Pauso, and in medieval Latin they seem to have 
called it Bandusia. Guistiniani quotes a charter 
of Robert, count of Loretello, with these words :-— 
“ Paum et ecclesiam 8. Laurentiiin Mallo in Buc- 
cini territorio, cum hominibus,” and the’ date 
1100. What I object to is, that we find no 
such fountain in this quarter, as we might expect, 
to mark the spot. Springs gushing from the rock 
at once are not uncommon in Italy. The river 
Galesus, near Tarentum, is an instance; the 
most remarkable which I saw was at Boiano, the 
ancient Bovianum in the Abruzzi, but I could 
hear of nothing of the kind_at Palazzo. I acknow- 
ledge that it is a question of difficult solution ; I 
adhere, however, to the side of those who look for 
the fountain of Bandusia in the neighbourhood of 
his Sabine farm. 

Cravrurp Tair Ramage. 
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HOLY : HEALTHY: HEILAND. 


In Mr. Carlyle’s Address to the students of 
Edinburgh University, in May, 1866, in his capa- 
city as Lord Rector of that university, there is 
the following thoughtful passage, which I quote 
from Mr. Hotten’s reprint of the address, under 
the title of On the Choice of Books, 1866: — 

“It is a curious thing that I remarked long ago, and 
have often turned in my head, that the old word for holy 
in the German language — heilig— also means healthy. 
And so Heilbrunn means holy well or healthy weil. e 
have in the Scotch Aale ; and I suppose our English word 
whole—with a w—all of one piece, without a hole in it, 
is the same word. I find that you would not get any 
better definition of what Aoly really is than healthy— 
completely healthy.” 

Thus, too, must have thought the pious old 
German who first applied that comforting German 
word, the Heiland, for our Lord Jesus. It is 
literally the healing one,—one who makes you 
whole again, “healthy, completely healthy”; 
one who heals your mental wounds, a physician 
of the heart and the mind. On that account also 
the rarer expression, the Heiler, the healer, for 
— but also for Jesus; as I remember a 
ine in an old German hymn — 

“Du Heiler aller Wunden,” 
thou healer—physician—of all wounds. Heiland 
is really the old form of the present participle 
heilend (in Old German heilant: the ¢ being soft- 
ened down into d) of the verb hetlen (Old German 
heilan, consequently heilant for the pres. part. ; 
Plattdeutsch, heelen; English to heal). It is the 
verbal form of the adjective heil (Greek, daos; 
Gothic, hails; Old German, heil; Plattdeutsch, 
heel; Swedish, hel; English, whole), “all of one 
piece, without a hole in it,” as that most glorious 
translator from, and Kenner of, the German lan- 
has it. 

Heil and heilig—both adjectives of the same 
root—are intimately connected, the end-syllable 
ig (Gothic, etgs, ags; Old German, ac, ec, ic, eg ; 
English, tck, ical, ic) being joined to the noun 
Heil, literally health, English hail. This noun, 
Heil—just as the English hail—is mostly used as 
a salutation, as a wish. I only remind of the two 
best and most widely known applications as such 
in English. Thus Shakespeare in Macbeth (Act I. 


Scene 3): — 
“1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of 
Glamis! 
2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of 
Cawdor! 
8 Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that shall be king here- 
after.” 
And the salutation of the Virgin (St. Luke, 
i, 28): — 


“ And the angel came in unto her, and said, Hail, thou 
that art highly favoured, the Lord is with thee: blessed 
art thou among women.” 


Luther, in his excellent translation of the Bible, 


which gave an impulse to the whole German lan- 
guage and its literature, does not use the word 
Heil, but says: — 
“@ t du, Hol ” & 
Heil, the noun itself, is always used as a very 
— wish in German; as for instance, “ Heil 
und Segen,” hail and bliss; and in the beginning 
of the Volkslied : — _ 
“ Heil dir im Siegerkranz,” &c. 
And, further, all the explanatory expressions; 
Heil mir !—Heil thm !— Heil uns allen! 
Hermann 


SPIRIT WRITING. 


An old man related to me a few days agoa 
story which I suppose would, in the slang of the 
day, be termed “sensational.” It may interest 
readers who are fond of the marvellous and m 
terious; but my chief object in seeking admission 
for it in “ N. & Q.” is to ask if any correspondent 
can supply any further particulars of the tale, ora 
satisfactory termination; for, as the old man re- 
lated it to me, it is but a fragment. 

As a vessel was sailing prosperously on the 
sea, a man from below came up to the captain on 
deck, and told him he had just seen a strange 
man in his cabin, seated and apparently writing. 
The captain could not believe it; saying that he 
knew where every man in the ship was, and how 
he was employed at the time. He thought it well, 
however, to go down and see for himself; and on 
entering his cabin, he found no one there. Hesaw, 
however, upon the table a slate, on which were 
written these words: “Steer Sourn West.” 

The writing did not appear to be that of any 
one on board the ship; but the captain, to make 
sure, called every man who could write into the 
cabin singly, and turning the blank side of the 
slate uppermost, desired each one to write those 
three words. The writing of no one among them 
at all resembled what appeared on the other side 
of the slate. 

It was a perfect mystery. The captain, how- 
ever, consulted his chief men, and observed that 
to steer South-West would not be much out of 
their track; and as there might be something in 
the strange admonition, it was resolved to steeria 
that direction. They had not sailed far when 
they fell in with a ship in distress, and indeed in 
a sinking state. They were barely in time # 
afford assistance, but happily succeeded in bring- 
ing off safely the captain and all his crew. The 
men were in a very exhausted state, but one of 
them much worse than the rest. When he was 
safely got on board, the man who first gave the 
information to the captain, at once recognl 
him, and declared positively that he was the man 
whom he had seen a few hours before in the cabin. 


| ; 


| # 
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This only made the affair doubly mysterious. The 
captain, not knowing what to make of it, enquired 

yately of the captain of the wrecked vessel if 
te had observed anything remarkable about that 
man. He answered, that he had been so ill 
and exhausted that for four hours they had no 
hopes of saving him, and had indeed given him 
up as dead; but that when he revived a little, he 
told the captain to cheer up, for that relief would 
come to them that afternoon. This was all that 
he could tell about him. 

When the man was sufficiently recovered, the 


captain called him into his cabin alone, and asked | 


him if he could write. He replied that he could. 


“Then,” said the captain, “be so good as to write | 


on this slate the words ‘Steer Sourn West.’” 
The man did so, and on turning over the slate 
the writing on both sides was found to correspond 
Is this an old story? or is it to be found 4 
where complete ? F.C. H. 


FORGED ANTIQUITIES NOT MADE AT 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Ina late number of your useful periodical (ante, 
p- 242) a quotation is inserted by a correspondent, 
eut out from a recent newspaper tome and date not 


iven), in which 1 am represented as saying that — 


spurious antiquities lately sold in consider- 
able numbers in this and an adjoining count 
“are manufactured wholesale in Birmingham.” 
ese spurious — I may state, purported 
to be pilgrims’ badges or signacula used by pil- 
grims in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
when visiting different shrines, and were in the 
form of brooches, to be suspended from the gar- 
ment—a short r, amphora, relic box, signet- 
ring, and spur. Some of these articles bearing 
the date of the twelfth century, in Arabic nu- 
merals, were of a brass colour, and others appeared 
to be made of a kind of gun-metal. They were 
usually, in Southampton and Portsmouth, sold for 
ten shillings. In exposing these forgeries in two 
local newspapers, I stated generally that I had 
been informed that they were made in Birming- 
ham ; but I did not venture on the positive affirm- 
ation that “ they were manufactured wholesale 
in Birmingham.” This latter strong statement, 
uoted in “ N. & Q.,” naturally drew from Samuel 
immins, Esq., of Birmingham (who has written 
an exhaustive work on the T 
an inquiry 


written an excellent letter of inquiry in the Bir- 


mingham Journal on the subject. Feeling myself | 


& desire to obtain reliable information, I for- 
warded a box of these spurious antiquities to the 
British Archeological Association (of which I am 
& member), with a view to ascertain the opinion 


rades of Birmingham) | 
as to the authority for the statement | 
that they are made in Birmingham, and he has | 


of that body on the probable place of their manu- 
facture; and I beg to subjoin a note received 
from their Secretary, Edward Lieven, Esq., F.S.A., 
which will, I hope, afford information to many of 
your readers, an will, I think, satisfy them that 
the rumour is incorrect which ascribes their origin 
to Birmingham. Epmunp KELL. 
Portswood Lawn, Southampton, April 1, 1868. 


“ British Museum, March 30, 1868. 
“ My dear Sir, 

“T have forwarded by rail the forgeries you sent me. 
They were laid before the Members, and Mr. Cuming 
(one of the Vice-Presidents) said that they were probably 
made in London. Two worthies named ‘ Dick’ and 
* Charlie,’ who lived in Rosemary Lane, and one of whom 
was tried and convicted for his malpractices, used to 
make these things extensively, and Mr. Cuming thinks 
| that the articles you sent were made either by them or 
| by some of their gang. Neither he nor any of our other 
members, who are good judges of such things, thought 
for one moment that they were made on the Continent, 
nor have they ever heard of Birmingham as being the 
place of their manufacture, On the contrary, the general 
opinion is that London is responsible for them, and that 
the said Rosemary Lane was, and perhaps still is, their 


original birth-place. 


“ Yours, very sincerel 
“ EDWARD 
“ Rey. E. Kell, M.A,, F.9.A,, &c.” 


| 


ANECDOTE OF PORSON. 

In “N. & Q.,” i. 218 (“ Anonymous 
Writers”), an instance is given of the difficulty 
of recognising an author by his style. This re- 
minded me of an anecdote of Porson, the Greek 


| Professor, which I never saw in print; but which 


| I think ought not 
| place in “N. & Q. 
In a party of literary men, Porson would quote 
eight or ten lines, and ask if any of the company 
could tell where they came from—in general no 
one could name the author. The lines were 
these : — 
“ For laws that are inanimate, 
And feel no sense of love or hate, 
That have no passion of their own, 
Or pity to be wrought upon, 
Are only proper to inflict 
Revenge on criminals as strict : 
But to have power to forgive 
Is empire and prerogative ; 
And ‘tis in crowns a nobler gem 
To grant a pardon than condemn.” 
The lines are certainly very fine, and remind 
| one of the same kind of verse in Shakespeare : — 
“ He that the sword of state would bear, 
Should be holy as severe ; ‘ 
Pattern in himself to know, 
Grace to stand, and virtue go,” &c. &c. 
Measure for Measure, Act III. Sc. 2. 
The company would guess Dr. Donne, or Dry- 
| den, and others. No one guessed Shakespeare; 
| had they been his they would have been well 
| known, and already cut up into household words. 


to be lost, and may well find a 
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When conjecture was exhausted, Porson would 
satisfy curiosity by telling them the lines were in 
Butler's Hudibras, and would be found in “The 
Heroic Epistle of Hudibras to his Lady,” which 
few people at any time read, and scarcely anyone 
treads now at all—and there they are. The be- 

inning of the Epistle is more like the rest of 

udibras : — 

“ T who was once as great as Cesar, 
Am now reduced to Nebuchadnezzar,”— 

and would not lead one to expect lines so fine as 
those which Porson was in the habit of making 
the subject of his riddle. Frep. Poiiock. 

Hatton, Hounslow. 


Dvuxes or Lorratne. —I visited this morning 
the church of the Cordeliers, where the Dukes 
of Lorraine are buried, and which, as it is well 
known, was constructed in 1480 by René II. after 
the yictory which he gained under the walls of 
Nancy against Charles le Téméraire. 
slab placed over the door of the chapel which 
contains the tombs of the dukes is engraved this 
inscription : — 


“ Passant, 
Arréte et admire sous ces tombeaux, 
Dans ces Dues de Lorraine 
Autant de heros ; 
Dans les duchesses 
Autant de femmes fortes; 
Dans leur enfants 
Autant de princes nés pour le trone, 
Plus dignes encore du ciel.” 
And on the tomb of the Duke René the following 
epitaph : — ; 
“O vous, hommes, considérez comment 
Ci-gist René, de Jerusalem, roy ; 
Qui de Sicyle était semblablement, 
Vrai héritier, par coutume et par droit, 
Lorraine et Bar tenait en noble arroy, 
Luy é¢tant duc des deux pays exquis, 
Les deux comtés de Guise et Vandémont, 
Aussi comte d’Aumale et de Blamant— 
Charles, jadis puissant duc de Bourgogne, 
Prit guerre & Iuy & petite achoyson, 
En usurpant son pays sans allogne, 
Tant espia Nancy mist forte garnison — 
Le preux René, qui usa de raison, 
Le compercat en bataille puissante — 
La eust Lorrains, nation trés vaillante, 
Qui tinrent pied & la déconfiture — 
Et puis René, par charité fervente, 
Fist & Charles pompeuse sépulture.” 


I think that both the above-mentioned curious 


On amarble | 


inscriptions were never published. 


Nancy. 

Dvucuess oF MarLBorover Lorp Gopor- 
putn.—In an old family Bible at Althorp, be- 
queathed by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, are 
several entries in her grace’s own handwriting, 
among others the following : — 

“The 15th of September, 1712, at two in the morning | 


the Earl of Godolphin dyed atthe Duke of Marl 'y 
hous nr. St. Albans, who was the best man ever lived, 


G. W. 
Huddersfield, 


Precepence (Mrrirary). — It is as well to 
make a note of the recent decision of the Com. 
mander-in-chief relative to precedence in the army, 
The dispute between the Life Guards and the 
Royal Horse Artillery as to the rank held by their 
respective corps has been set at rest by the de- 
cision that the latter shall take precedence of all 
other branches of the service. Liom. F. 


A REMARKABLE Trtav.—The following cutti 
from a Manchester journal of April 19, 1867 
deserves perpetuation in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“The Rev. Wm. Probert, of Walmsley, sends us the 
following interesting reminiscence :— It will be ne 
forty years ago since my late kind and generous friend, the 
Rey. W. Turner, of told me as fol- 
lows: “ When I was a boy, my father, who was minister 
at Wakefield, one day received a visit from three gentle- 
men. Upon their leaving, and walking down the lawn, 
arm in arm, in front of our house, my father took me in 
his arms, and pointing to his departing guests, said, 
*See, William, that is the Abbé Raynal of France, the 
second is Benjamin Franklin of America, and the third is 
Dr, Priestley.’” 


LIBRARY OF THE EscuRIAL: CARDINAL XIMENBS: 
Lore bE Veea.—The following cutting from a 
newspaper is worth preserving. The date is May, 
1859 : — 

“ Here is an anecdote from the Escurial, related by the 
Austrian Ambassador at Athens :—When he entered the 
capacious library he found most of the books ranged on 
the shelves, not with their backs but with the cut edges 
towards the visitor. On questioning the monk who ac 
companied him as to the manner of finding a book, he 
got the naive answer that, during the period of the good 
priest’s guardianship, no book had ever been asked for. 
To the inquiry whether he himself made no use of the 
library, the monk replied—‘ Never, dear sir! My faith, 
which may the Virgin preserve in its purity, might else 
be endangered.’ The sequel of this conversation proved 
important to the literary world. The Austrian was ak 
lowed to choose at random a souvenir among the books 
and manuscripts, which lay on the floor in a confused 
heap, covered with dust and cobwebs. By a lucky acci- 
dent his treasure-trove consisted of the MS. of Lope dé 
Vega's ‘Star of Seville,’ and of Cardinal Ximene’s 
original Instructions to the Inquisition.” 


Can this account of the state of the lib of 
the Escurial be true ? J. M. 


Extryct PEERAGES.—Please preserve the fol- 
lowing newspaper cutting in the pages of 
“N.& Q.”:— 

“The following peerages became extinct during Lord 
Derby’s Administration, and on the dates assigned :— 
The Barony of Bayning, 5th August, 1866; the Barony 
of Ponsonby, 10th September, 1866; the Barony of Lian- 


| over, 27th April, 1867; the Earldom of Pomfret, 8th 


June, 1867; the Barony of Kingsdown, 7th October, 18675 
the Barony of Wensleydale, February, 1868.” 
J, MANUEL. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Queries. 


Batrersea ExameEts.—Can any of your readers 
or subscribers afford any information respecting 
old Battersea enamels? A manufactory is said to 
have flourished there, coeval with that of Chelsea 
china, from 1750 to 1765 or thereabouts; but 
beyond that, little appears to be known. It has 
lately come into notice, and specimens are eagerly 
sought for. Does South Kensington possess any ? 

8. H. H. 


Campriper Sone.—Can any of your readers 
throw any light on the origin of the song begin- 


“I sing the one, oh! "— 

which is sung annually at King’s College, Cam- 

bridge, and is said to have been imported from 

Eton? It appears to have some religious origin. 
L. 


Cory or THE VALUE oF 4s. 6p.—I have a small 
weight, apparently of English manufacture, and 
of the date of the last century. An inscription 
upon it indicates that it has relation to some 
coin—I presume from its lightness, of gold—of 
the value of 4s. 6d. Will some of your correspon- 
dents kindly inform me what coin this <b a 


Comer.—What is the meaning of this word in 
the following verse : — 
“ And the palfrey’s tail behind did sail, 
A comely sight to see, 
Like little wee comet of the dale, 
Gaun skimmering o'er the lea.” 
Hogg’s Queer Book, p. 100. 
F, A. Escorr. 


A Curious Discovery.—The following extract 
is.worth recording : — 


“Fouxp at Last.—Some important discoveries of 
Roman remains were made at Lydney, in Gloucestershire, 


not long ago, and involved a very curious incident. | 


Among the remains of a temple dedicated to the god 
Noden, found there, was a brass plate on which was an 


inscription offering a reward for a ring, and stating that | 


in the event of its being found some portion of money 
Would be dedicated to the god Noden, but that if any 
person who found it failed to restore it to the owner the 
curse of Noden would be upon him. Most singular to 
Say, a ring corresponding with the lost one, and bearing 
the name of the person offering the reward, has been 
found at Silchester,— Builder.” 


Has anything further been heard regarding the 
ve curious discovery ? NEMO. 


Paintixes rx Eron — In 


the Ecclesiologist, April, 1848, is a letter from Mr. | 


G. E. Street, on the paintings in Eton Colle 

Chapel. He says hese the finest which had 
then been discovered ‘in England, and most inte- 
resting, as having been probably executed by Flo- 
renting artists in the 15th century, who may have 


been pupils of the Beato Angelico, as they were 
the contemporaries of Francia, of Perugino, or of 
Ghirlandaio. But how did the Eton authorities 
treat these precious relics? It having been de- 
cided that canopies should be formed for all the 
upper range of the new stalls, it was found that 
the upper part of these paintings would be visible 
over the said canopies; and to prevent so great a 
disfigurement to stalls and chapel, and perhaps to 
conceal the fact that they were covering up any- 
thing of the sort, they actually scraped off all 
paintings above a certain line, and the remainder 
were completely concealed.. One of the paintings 
represented a priest at the altar administering the 
a | Eucharist to three or four kneeling persons, 
whilst another priest (with an attendant) has 
come down from the eastern part of the chancel, 
and is administering through a low side window 
(as nearly similar in position and size to the win- 
dows in question as in a painting can be expected) 
the sacrament to a boy (the son of a Jew), whose 
face is seen through the window. ‘The inscription 
was “‘qualiter cujusdam Judi Filius cum Chris- 
tianis communionem recipiens. . . . a beat& Vir- 
gine... . legenda sanctorum,” written in black 
letter. This is an argument for the theory of Dr. 
Rock on the verata questio low side windows. 
Another painting represents our Saviour restorin 
a sick woman to life, through the intercession o 
the Blessed Virgin; another group is introduced 
at the side, showing the ancient usual method of 
confession, the priest being seated and the peni- 
tent kneeling and whispering in his ear. 

I wish to know if drawings exist of these curious 
paintings, and if they have been published. 
Joun Jun. 


HaR.ey, one of the sons of 
John Harley, Esq., of Brampton Brian, co. Here- 
ford, is described in the Peerages as ‘a learned 
man, the tutor of his nephew, Sir Robert Harley, 
K.B.” From the private papers of the family I 
further learn that Richard Harley was for some 
time master of a public school, and employed 
upon secret service by the Queen of Scots. I 


| should be glad to learn more particulars of his 


career, and especially the name of the school in 
which he taught. C.J. Ri 


Earts or Kent.—It is mentioned as a curious 
circumstance by the editor of Lord Collingwood’s 
Correspondence, that there is no record of the 
name either of the mother or the grandmother of 
Anthony Grey, a Leicestershire clergyman who 
succeeded a distant relative as ninth Earl of Kent, 
although his great-grandmother was a daughter 
of an Earl of Pembroke, the next of an Earl of 
Northumberland, the next of the Duke of Exeter, 
the next of John of Gaunt Duke of Lancaster, and 
the next the fair Maid of Kent, grand-daughter 
of Edward I. E. H, A. 
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Keytisu Tats. — Seemingly an article of cos- 
tume at the latter end of the reign of Elizabeth. 
What were they ? B. R. 


Mezpats.—lI shall feel much obliged if you will 
allow me a place in your columns to ask if any of 
your readers can give me information as to two 
medals in my possession, particulars of which are 
as follows : — 

One is of copper, 1,5; inch in diameter. On one 
side is the head of Lord Chatham, in a flowing 
wig: legend, “ Gulielmus Pitt.” On the reverse 
is the following legend, running across the medal : 

“THE MAN 
WHO HAVING 
SAVED THE 
PARENT . PLEADED 
WITH SVCCESS 
FOR 
CHILDREN, 


The other medal is of a white metal (I think 
not silver), diameter 1,4; inch. On one side a bust 
of Queen Anne, with the legend “ Anna D. G. 
Mag. Br. Fr. et Hiber. Regina.” On the reverse 
is a figure of Pallas, with a shield with the Gor- 

’s head, and having in her right hand a thun- 
ferbolt, which she is hurling at a monster with 
two heads and four arms, the lower extremities 
being serpents. The legend on this side is “‘ Vicem 
gerit illa tonantis.” Underneath are the words 
“Tnaugurata Ap. mpcecti.” This obviously 
refers to the queen’s accession; but I would be 
glad to learn if anything is known of the circum- 
stances of the issue of this medal. 

May I trespass farther on your space to say, in 
reference to medals on the Peace of Utrecht (see 
«N. & Q.” 1*S. ix. 399; x. 15, 94), that the 
writer of the note on these medals at the last- 
mentioned reference is in error, if he intended to 
convey by his letter that only gold medals of the 
description he mentions were issued on that occa- 
sion. I possess one in silver exactly answering 
to the description there given. Its diameter is 
1,4, inch. W.N.L 

Mrstatvre Parnrers.— What artists signed 
“4 in 1774, and 1a in gold, about 1650 or 1660? 

J.C. J. 


Morte: Koran.—A Koran, delicately written 
in Arabic, on very fine paper, and illuminated in 
colours, was left to my family by a widow lady 
named Motte, about 1830. It is rolled up and 
enclosed in a small ivory case, and I have been 
informed was once in the possession of Warren 
Hastings. 

In the recently published Life of Sir P. Francis, 


the name of Motte occurs among the associates of 


Sir Philip and the Governor-General (vol. ii. 


named. Can any comeepersent inform me who 
he was, and what office he held in India at that 
time ? Tuomas E. 


Pore Prius IX.: III.—Can any of 
your correspondents inform me in what periodhadd 
there appeared—I think within the last two (cer. 
tainly within five) years—a biography of the 
present Pope ? 

Also the same with reference to a biography of 
the present Emperor of the French ? 

175, Hope Street, Glasgow. 

Bawsvuren Sroons.— You mention Mr. Ei- 
wards’s Collection of Old English Customs, and 
Curious Bequests and Charities (4% 8. i. 196.) I 
have not access to the book, and do not know 
whether he therein mentions a bequest to the 
parish of Bawburgh, Norfolk, which is called 
“The Bawburgh Spoons.” * I think it is worth 
making a note of. A sum of money, invested in 
the 3 per cent. Consols, in the names of trustees, 
is left for the purpose of buying for, and pre- 
senting to, every young married woman in the 
parish whose first child is born a full nine months 
or upwards after her marriage, a handsome silver 

nm, of a pattern something like an apostle one. 
hese are always given, and are exceedingly 
prized by the young matrons. The clergyman 
who had charge of the parish a few years ago 
wished greatly to possess one. No one, however 
poor she might be, would part with her spoon, 
though eventually an old lady bequeathed him 
one; but during the lifetime of the holder they 
are carefully preserved. The official Trustees of 
Charitable Funds wished to deal with the money 
in another manner, but yielded to the strong re- 
monstrances of the clergyman and others, and the 
spoons are still given. W. Barxzer, 


Sunpry QuERIES.— 

A Ghost of a Chance.—Is not our slang — 
sion, “ no ghost of a chance,” to be traced 
to the Greek ofr’ Sjvap? It is certain that many 
of our colloquial terms have their origin in the 
dead tongues. That dvap might nearly=a ghost 
may be seen from schylus, Agamemnon, 82:— 


huepdpaytov adaivei. 
Passage in the “ Arcadia.”—Can any of your 


p- 84), probably the husband of the lady above- 


numerous readers tell me the origin of the fol- 
| lowing words in Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia (10th 
| edit. London, 1655) p. 14: “ Making a perpetual 
| mansion of this poor won ey of man’s life”? 
I am nearly certain that the sentiment occurs 
| almost verbatim in some ancient writer, whe 
Greek or Roman. 
Nuts at Weddings.—W as not the ancient custom 
of strewing nuts at weddings, e. g. “Sparge manite 


L* It is unnoted by Mr, Edwards.—Ep.] 


— 
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nuces,” a trace of the belief now widely prevalent, 
that nuts are a quasi satyrion? Erato Hixts, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Tae Wire's Surname.—I am about to pro 
what I think a curious question—I certainly 
never met with it myself—viz. In what age and 
country did the wife, dropping her maiden sur- 
name, assume that of her husband ? 

I find no trace of it in Hebrew, Latin, or Greek. 


In these tongues the wife is regarded as a chattel | 
| fully executed. And a writer who was so far under the 


—as something appertaining to her spouse ; but in 
the usage I refer to she becomes identified with 
her spouse, and partakes of his name. Thus, all 
over modern Europe the Senhorita Monica Mendes 
becomes by marriage to Manoll Pereira the Sen- 
hora Pereira, losing thenceforward all ostensible 
connection with her own family designation. 
When did this usage begin, and where? In 
Scotland the maiden name still crops up in mar- 
ried life on certain occasions. 0. P. Q. 


Querics with Answers. 


Henry IV.—In Peck’s Desiderata it is said 
that the body of King Henry IV. was thrown into 
the river in a storm, and an empty coffin buried 
at Canterbury. Is this true ? Unpra. 

[All our historians have stated that King Henry IV. 
was buried in Canterbury Cathedral ; and, no doubt was 
entertained that his body was really deposited in the 
tomb there raised to preserve it, until the learned Henry 
Wharton discovered in the library of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a manuscript, which he published in 
the second volume of Anglia Sacra, p. 372, wherein it is 
asserted that the body of the king was taken out of the 
coffin and thrown into the Thames by those who were 
conveying it by water from London to Canterbury. The 
manuscript is entitled “ A History of the Martyrdom of 
Richard Scrope, Archbishop of York,” and is written by 
one Clement Maydestone, an ecclesiastic, and a retainer 
of the deceased prelate. 

The narrative of Maydestone was considered by some 
antiquaries sufficiently worthy of attention to cause the 
examination of the tomb of Henry IV. and his queen 
Joanna, which took place August 21, 1832, in the pre- 
sence of the Bishop of Oxford, Dean of Canterbury, Lady 
Harriet Bagot, Sir Charles Bagot, Rev. W. F. Baylay, 
Rev. Dr. Spry, and Mr. George Austin, surveyor of the 
cathedral. On opening the coffin, to the astonishment of 
all present, the face of the deceased king was seen to be 
in complete preservation. ‘The jaws were perfect, and all 
the teeth in them, except one foretooth, which had pro- 
bably been lost during the king’s life. 

A detailed account of this examination of the tomb 
was drawn up at the time by the Rev. Dr. Spry, and is 
printed in the Archeologia, xxvi. 440. “It is clear,” 
adds the Doctor, “ that Maydestone’s narrative is open to 
great suspicion ; for, admitting that the known supersti- 
tion of the sailors might have tempted them, in a moment 


of peril, to throw the corpse into the sea, it is scarcely 
probable that one of the king’s household, if he had been 
engaged in so culpable a transaction, would have spoken 
openly on the subject, and so shortly after the funeral, 
knowing, as he must have known, that King Henry V. 
would have visited such an offence with great severity. 
It should also be observed, that Clement Maydestone is 
an interested witness, He was as ready to depreciate the 
character of the deceased monarch, as to extol the honour 
of his master, whom he conceived to have been wrong- 


influence of prejudice as to represent the punishment of 
high treason as a martyrdom, and the death of the king 
as a judgment from Heaven upon a persecutor of the 
Church, would not hesitate in propagating, if not invent- 
ing, a story which he could construe into a proof of a 
Divine interposition, in honour of his patron’s memory.” 

Miss Strickland, however, is of opinion there are one 
or two circumstances corroborative of Maydestone’s mar- 
vellous narrative, such as the absence of the regal insig- 
nia; the discrepancy of size between the outer case and 
the leaden coffin ; and that the perfect state of the skin is 
inconsistent with the horrible leprosy of which Henry 
died; and then suggests that “after the attendants had 
consigned the royal corpse to the roaring waves, they 
hastily supplied its place with another taken from some 
vault or cemetery on the banks of the Thames, and filled 
it up with haybands.”—Queens of England, ii, 105, edit. 
1854.] 


Donatives.—What is the origin of donatives, 
and are there many cures of that sort in the 
Church of England? I see by a letter in the 
Guardian that there is one in the diocese of Lich- 
field, and I know of another in Northumberland. 
I understand the incumbents are exempt from all 
episcopal and archidiaconal jurisdiction. 

E. H. A. 

[A donative is when the king, or any subject by his 
licence, founds a church or chapel, and ordains that it 
shall be merely in the gift or disposal of the patron, and 
vested absolutely in the clerk by the patron’s deed of 
donation, without presentation, institution, or induction. 
“This right in the donor (says Burn) seemeth to have 
come from the consent of the bishop in some particular 
cases, as when the lord of a manor in a great parish, 
having his tenants about him at a remote distance from 
the parish church, did offer to build and endow a church 
there, provided that it should belong entirely to him and 
his family, to put in such persons as they should think 
fit, if they were in orders. It is very possible that the 
bishops at that time, to encourage such a work, might 
permit them to enjoy this liberty ; which being continued 
time out of mind, is turned into a prescription.” Of 
course the donee, to maintain possession, is obliged to be 
qualified and to qualify himself in many things, as others 
do who are instituted and inducted. Bacon, in the Liber 
Regis (ed. 1785, 4to), has given a list of chapels, dona- 
tives, and curacies in each diocese, and also at p. 1291, 
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“The Form of Donation or Nomination to a Church or 
Chapel, that is Donative and exempt from Episcopal 
Jurisdiction.” ] 

Heres or Live: Heres Generar anp Heres 
Marte Gewerat.— Would any of your readers 
explain and illustrate these terms in the Scotch 

w P C. 

[ As the discussion of the subject of heritable succession 
in Scotland may elicit some extended articles, we can 
only refer our correspondent to the Principles of the Law 
of Scotland, by the late Professor Bell, sects. 1695 to 1703 
inclusive. The fifth edition of this able work was edited 
by Patrick Shaw, Advocate, 8vo, 1860.] 


“ FunERAL oF THE Mass” by David de Rodon, 
translated from the French by 8. A. Were there 
more editions than those of 1673 and 1677? 
Wanted to know a'so the name of the translator ? 

GeroreE Lioyp. 

Darlington. 

{ This work has passed through at least six editions, 
the fourth in 1680 ; fifth, 1685; and anotherin 1716. The 
translator is unknown. | 


EXxportTATION OF ARTISANS AND MACHINERY 
to France.—It is desirable to the ‘writer to ascer- 
tain the dates of the Act of Parliament forbidding 
this, and its repeal. The information will be 
thankfully acknowledged. U. 0. N. 

Westminster Club, 

[The Act 5 Geo. IV. cap. 97, “To repeal the Laws 
relating to Artificers going into Foreign Parts,” recites 
the various Acts from 1 Geo. J, ¢. 27, which it repeals, 
and will give our correspondent full information upon 
this branch of his inquiry; for the other we must refer 
him to the six Reports of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, appoiated on the motion of Mr. Hume, in 1824, 
“ On the Laws relating to the Emigration and Combination 
of Artisans, &c., and the Exportation of Machinery.”] 


Replies. 
HELMSLEY, 
S. i. 186.) 

Allow me te express my entire, but courteous, 
dissent from the dictum of an ex-honorary chapel- 
organist as to the propriety of admitting so ob- 
jectionable a tune as “Helmsley” into the 
Christian Knowledge Hymnal. I do not know 
if this work is the Church Hymnal with appro- 
priate Tunes published in Dublin “ by the Asrso- 
ciation for discountenancing Vice and promoting 
the Knowledge and Practice of the Christian 
Religion.” This work is before me, and it cer- 
tainly does contain “Helmsley,” but so meta- 
morphosed, to make it suitable for “Lo! He 


it would be difficult to find a greater di 
between sound and sense than between “ Helms 
ley” and the grandly-solemn Advent-hymn of 
C. Wesley and Madan. I am glad to find that, 
in Hymns Ancient and Modern, and The Year 
Praise, the able organists of King’s Col 
London, and Canterbury Cathedral (musical edi. 
tors), have sent “Helmsley” to the right-about, 
and have wedded the hymn to tunes which have 
the true German choral ring which is so delightful 
to the professional Church of England organi 
and is so acceptable to Church of England con- 
gregations generally. In the latter hymnal the 
accompanying tune is the well-known “ Salzburg” 
of Michael Haydn, which is beautifully varied 
being alternately major and minor. As extracts 
from printed ks are often admitted into 
“N. & Q.,” I hope the Editor will allow me to 
add the following : — 

“Rayters’ Hymns. 

“The Primitive Methodists, or Ranters, acting upon 
the principle of ‘ Why should the Devil have all the 
pretty tunes ?’ collect the airs which are sung at pot and 
public houses, and write their hymns to them. If the 
original words should be coarse, or indelicate, they are 
thought the more to require this transformation. I do 
not stop to inquire whether the hearers can readily divest 
themselves of the old associations,—the motive is good, 
without doubt, however ill-directed the effort. 

“In this sect we have living examples of the ‘ Puritans 
who sing psalms to hornpipes.’ They do not mince the 
matter by turning them into slow tunes, and disguising 
an by harmony, but sing them in their original lively 

me. 

“The system of employing secular music for sacred 
purposes is not, however, confined to Ranters, Evennow, 
in France, Roman Catholic children sing their cantiques 
in the churches to— 

* C’est l'amour, l’amour, |’amour, 
Qui fait la monde a la ronde ;’ 
and to other tunes of the same : nor are we of the Church 
of England very unlike them, while a portion of our 
clergy will have such an Advent Hymn as ‘LolHe 
comes, in clouds descending,’ to the tane of — 
‘Guardian Angels, now protect me, 
Send to me the youth I love’ — 
(a song in The Golden Pippin) ; or sing other hymns t 
such tunes as ‘ Rousseau’s Dream,’ a pantomime air ia 
J.J. Rousseau’s opera, Le Devin du Village. It is in 
excusable with us, for no Church can boast of finer m 
in the true ecclesiastical style.”"—Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, &c., by Wm. Chappell, F.S.A., ii. 748-9. 
R. W. Drxox, 
Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


“THE OUTLANDISH KNIGHT.” 
S. i. 221.) 
The article in Hone, quoted by your correspon- 


dent, was a juvenile contribution by myself. He 
might have known this from a note to “ Wearies 


comes,” that it is difficult to realise the old Scot- | Well” (Scottish Traditional Versions, Perey So 
tish love-ditty. This attempt at adaptability is a | ciety’s publications). He will also find, from® 


good proof of original worthlessness; and surely | note inserted at p. 64 (Ballads of the Peasantry, 


| | 
; 
| 
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kce., second edition), that an old copy of the original | 
ballad is preserved in the Roxburgh collection 
useum Library). I have also seen black-letter 
copies. The ballad is very old, and perfectly | 
uine; to suppose it a “modern antique,” is | 
gn absurdity. As Iam about to publish at Bristol | 
a work to be entitled The Redelyffe Book of Bal- | 
lads, I shall say little more on this subject. Let | 
it suffice for the present to remark that I have a 
Swiss-German ballad, “Das Giiggibader Lied,” 
and an Italian ballad, “‘ La bela Monfrejna,” on a 
similar theme. Both ballads are very old, and | 
written in patois—the first-named in the patois of | 
Argovie, the second in that of Piemont. Full 
ticulars will be given in the Redelyffe Book of 
ds, WhenI sent the altered ballad to Hone, 
the remarks quoted were perfectly true, and so 
they are now. The gentleman from whom I ob- 
tained my copy of the original was a Mr. Richard- 
son, of Berwick, a stock-broker, who died in 
London many years ago—I think at his residence 
near Deptford in Kent. 

My visit to Mr. Pitt’s led to an intimacy 
between us. He was at that time quite blind. I 
was somewhat surprised to find in the ballad- 
printer of Seven Dials a gentlemanly well-edu- 
cated man, with a wonderful stock of information 
on ballad and chap-book literature. 

J. H. Drxon, 

Florence. 


I have a broadsheet of this ballad with the 
imprint, “ Mason, Printer, Belper,” which I know 
was issued from that somewhat prolific press for 
“ patters,” “ paddy-watches,” and ballads half 
& centuryago. The version, I need not say, is 
totally different to, and far better in every way 
than the “cooked” and altered one which Mr. 
R. W. Drxow alludes to as occurring in Hone’s 
Table-Book. It is a version which requires no 
expunging process, and is identical with what I 
have seen in older copies. I may add that this— 
the old ballad—is still occasionally sung among 
the labouring population of the Midland Coun- 
ties, by whom many of our finest old ballads are 
still retained in. all their purity. A co ry of the 
version of the “Outlandish Knight,” from that 

adsheet, is quite at Mr. Drxon’s service, if he 
desire it. LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Winster Hall. 


DISTANCE TRAVERSED BY SOUND. 
(4 i. 121.) 


Asa contribution to the evidence adduced re- 
Specting the distances which sound will travel, 


perhaps I may be allowed to contribute my modi- | 
cum. Of course, I understand sounds produced | 


nating from natural causes, as the reverberations 
of thunder, for instance, would not come within 
the class treated of. On turning back the pages 
of a sort of diary, I find an entry under date Sun- 
day, August 8, 1858 (nearly ten years ago), which 
is exactly applicable to the subject. Having re- 
corded that I had been at church at Sidmouth, 
Devonshire, in the morning, I go on as follows :— 


“ Afterwards in the Fort Field. A noise like thunder 


| or great guns was more or less audible for several hours, 


and continually attracted my attention. The sky was 
without a cloud, so I could scarcely make it out to be 
thunder; and there being no fleet in Tor Bay, and the 


| day being Sunday, I could not make it out to be guns, 


Others had heard it, and declared it to come from Cher- 
bourg. The Queen paid her visit there on the 4th and 
following days, and has safely returned ; and according 
to the programme in the papers, the Emperor was to 
leave to-day in the line-of-battle ship Bretagne for Brest. 
If it be possible that the sound of guns could come so far, 
they may have been winding up the /fétes by saluting 
the Emperor on his quitting the port. I have some diffi- 
culty in believing it, The distance to the nearest part of 
the English coast is about eighty miles; but from Cher- 
bourg to Sidmouth is about one hundred. The wind 
was favourable—a gentle breeze from the south-east.” 


If I recollect correctly, the papers confirmed the 
programme Decry arranged, leaving no doubt 
on my mind that it was the guns at Cherbourg 
which I had heard. P. HutcH ison. 


I have read, but cannot remember where, of a 
controversy, about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, on the nature of light. A lapidary at Am- 
sterdam, on removing some wax which had been 
eighteen years on a diamond, observed that it 
sparkled. The room was dark. Some philoso- 
phers held that light could not be shut up, others 
that it could, and others that it could not for so 
long atime. Had it occurred to any of them to 
seal up a diamond in the sunshine, and uncover it 
immediately in a dark room, much scientific dis- 
cussion might have been lost. The traditions as 
to the artillery of great battles are numerous, and 
the direct testimony good. I do not cast any 
doubt on these; but we have the means at hand 
for knowing the distance traversed by sound. The 
Armstrong and Whitworth guns are much larger, 
and require a much heavier charge than those 
which were used in any battle. How far have 
they been heard from Shoeburyness, and the-other 
places where they are tested, with gradually in- 
creasing charges till they burst? FirzHoPKLns. 

Garrick Club. 


In judging of the correctness of Sir Edmund 


| Head’s statement, the difference of Belgium and 


English time (some sixteen minutes) must be 
kept in view. 11°30 at Waterloo would be only 


ty human power, amongst which the detonation | 11:14 at Hythe, if Greenwich time was kept 
heavy artillery is the strongest. Sounds ema- | there. D. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. S. I. 11,9, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. 
(3" S. xi. 12.) 


Mr. Hatrrwett has asked, What version of 
the Scriptures was used by Shakespeare? My 
examinations show the difficulties of the question 
rather than anything else, but it may be well to 
note these difficulties, if only to prevent rash con- 
clusions. Shakespeare does not so much quote 
as imitate, adapt, or allude to, and sometimes he 
imitates the general sense of several passages, 
instead of modelling his phrases on one alone. 
An example of this is met with in Hamlet, Act III. 


Se. 4:— 
“ What if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy,” &c. 


From the use of the word wash, it can hardly 
be doubted but that one passage in remembrance 
was verse 7 of Ps. li.: — 


“ Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean ; 
Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 


But from the emphasis on cursed hand, and from 
the image of its being deep-red in blood, there can 
be as little doubt that Shakespeare also had in 
mind one or both of the only other passages in the 
Bible where snow and the washing away of sin 
are connected together. Job in his bitterness cries 
out (ix. 80): — 
“T know that thou wilt not hold me innocent, 

If I be wicked : 

Why then labour I in vain ? 

If I wash myself with snow-water, 

And make my hands never so clean ; 

Yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch.” 
But Isaiah (i. 18) says: — 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as whit® 


as snow ; 
Though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool., 


A more remarkable instance is when Henry V., 
~ his thankfulness after Agincourt, breaks forth 
to: — 
“ O God, Thy arm was here, 
And not to us, but to Thy arm alone, 
Ascribe we all.” —(Act LY. Se. 8.) 


It was most natural that he should recur to the 
“ Non nobis Domine ” (Ps. cxv.), a hymn then and 
now dedicated to thanksgiving after victory, and 
especially after great and unexpected victory in 

ril; and having recurred to it, it might well 

ve been expected that he would continue, “not 
unto us, but to Thy name be the praise.” Yet he 
does not. His next words are, “but to Thy 
arm alone,”—his imagery being taken from the 
a line, and from several allied phrases in 

ripture, and especially perhaps from Psalm 
xcvili., used at evening service : — 

“ With His own right hand, and with His holy arm, 

Hath He gotten himself the victory.” 


Nor is this all, for he then adopts a word used 
only four times in his plays, rm which tho 
found only four times in our English version of 
the Bible, and not in any of the passages alluded 
to above, has here an undeniably Scriptural sound, 
This word is “ascribe.” Thrice . used by 
Shakespeare there is a reference to heaven, and 
one of the three is a Po — passage to 
this (see No. 11), while in the fourth he speaks of 
the pre-eminent “attributes” ascribed by consent 
to the heroAchilles. The reason also why the word, 
though only four times used in the Authorised 
Version, has here a scriptural sound is, that it ig 
thrice used in our version with reference to G 
and twice out of the thrice in songs of thanks- 
giving for protection and victory. In Deut 
xxxii. 3, Moses in his song says: — 

* Because I will publish the name of the Lord”; 


and the people send back the words : — 
“ Ascribe ye greatness unto our God,” 


And in Ps. Ixviii. 34 we have — 


« Ascribe ye the power to God over Israel, 
His worship and strength is in the clouds,” 


We find therefore that Shakespeare here turned 
aside from employing the direct words of Serip- 
ture, while, as in the former instance, his new 
combinations prove his more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the whole word. The use of “thy 
arm” is peculiarly ce where a decisive 
victory was gained, and the French chivalry slain 
by hundreds and thousands, with the loss of but 
nine-and-twenty Englishmen, and but four of 
them men of note. 

We have also to take into consideration the 
probability that Shakespeare was less accustomed 
than we now are to one set form of words. The 
times were times of religious excitement and con- 
troversy. Shakespeare was of an active and in- 
quiring mind, and was, as we know, well ac 
ee a with the Scriptures. It is most likely 
therefore that, whether in his settled or strolling 
life, he would have read for himself, or have 
heard read or quoted, various versions then in 
circulation. In English there were Tyndall's, 
Coverdale’s, two called Cranmer’s, the Genevas, 
the Bisbops’, and that of Rheims, none dif 
fering greatly from the others, yet all with dit 
ferences which would cause imitations or allusions 
to be less verbally exact. In the Latin he might 
have seen the New Testaments of Erasmus and 
Beza, and he must have been acquainted with 
the Vulgate, since its authority from custom 
the common use of the Latin language was such 
that it was constantly quoted by reachers. 


Lastly, he had the extemporised ren erings of 
these Vulgate quotations, including in all pro 
bability his own. 

Premising these things, I now take Shakespeare § 
references to the New Testament, having by mé 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


e Vulgate and Bagster’s English Hexapla con- 
iclif’s, Tyndal’s, Cranmer’s (1539), and 
the Genevan and Rheims versions. 

(1.) The only direct quotation of any length 
from either New or Old Testament is that in 
Henry V.(Act IIL. Se. 7), where the Dauphin 


quotes from 2 St. Peter, ii. 22: —‘“‘ Le chien est | 
yetourné 4 son propre vomissement, et la truie | 


lavée au bourbier.” “This,” says Bishop Words- 
worth (Shaks. Knowl. of the Bible, 
[1560). I presume he says so because the Ge- 
pevan, which is here followed word for word by 
our present version, was the only one which gave, 
“to his own propre) vomit,’ —the rest 
having “ to his,” and the Vulgate “ad suum (4 son) 
yomitum.” But, “est retourné,’”—“ truie lavée,” 
and “au bourbier” (to the mire), are hardly 
translations by an Englishman of,—turned 
in—the sow that was washed,—and,—to her 
wallowing in the mire. Indeed, but for the fatal 
want of an equivalent for “propre,” the Rheims 


version would be a more likely original,—‘ The | 


dog [is omitted} returned to his vomit: and the 
sow washed, into her wallowing in the mire.” 
For my own part, the terseness and proverb-like 
form of the French leads me to 
Shakespeare took his words directly from a 
French version, Olivetan’s or another's. 

(2.) Mote and beam, Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act IV. Sc. 2, are found in all the versions. 

(3.) The line in Richard IIT. (Act I. Se. 3) — 

“To pray for them that have done scathe to us,” 


affords no clue. In St. Matt. v. 44, T. gives 
“harm,” and C. and G. “ hurt to you,” and these 
are the nearest. The Vulgate has, “ persequenti- 
bus et calumniantibus” ; the Rheims, “ persecute 
and abuse,” 

(4) Nor is anything more definite to be ob- 
ry from the Third Part of Henry V1., Act II. 

“ We set the axe to thy usurping root, 

++. till we have hewn thee down.” 


In St. Mark, iii. 10, and St. Luke, iii. 9, set is 
only found in Wiclif’s version of St. Luke, the 
others giving “posita est,” “put,” and “laid.” 


“Hewn down” occurs in T., C., and G., the | 


oo of the others being “exceditur” and “ cut 
own.” 
acy Nor is the First Part of Henry IV., Act II. 


“If the tree may be known by its fruit,” 
more definite, unless we suppose the “If” to be 


& remembrance of the “si” of the Vulgate 
siquidem,” St. Matt. xii. 33. 


(6.) In As You Like it, Orlando (Act I. Se. 1), | 


says: — “Shall I keep your hogs, and eat husks 
with them?” Here Pa 


Give “swine,” while “husks” is the reading in 


. 332), is | 
almost exactly from the Genevan Bible of 1588” | 


lieve that | 


the Hexapla versions | 


‘ 


|G. and R., and “cods” that of W., T., and C. 
| In the First Part of Henry IV., Act IV. Sc. 2, 
| Falstaff likens his recruits to “ prodigals lately 
| come from swine-keeping, from eating draff and 
husks.” In this Shakespeare has added draff. 
| T. and C. have “keep,” W., G., and R. “ feed 
swine,” and the Vulgate “ pasceret porcos.” 

| (7.) In Hamlet a thought is borrowed from 
| the Scriptures when he says (Act III. Se. 4): — 


“ And either the devil or throw him out.” 


But in all our versions, in each passage where 
| mention is made of casting demons or devils out 
of a person, the word is “cast out,” and never 
“throw out.” Nor, when speaking of devils, is 
“throw ” ever used, except once in the T., C., G., 
and R. versions of St. Luke, iv. 35, and once out 
| of thrice in the Rheims version of Rev. xii. 9, and 
again in ver. 13, Nor on examining the large 
| number of s in which “cast” is found 
does it appear to be replaced by “ throw” in any 
version unless in two or three very exceptional 
instances. Indeed, “throw” seems to have been 
rather eschewed by our translators. Shakespeare, 
on the other hand, uses “throw” rather more 
| frequently than “ cast.” If, then, the lost word 
in this passage is “throne” (“ N. & Q.” ante), 
“ throw out” may have been chosen as allitera- 
tive, or it may have been Shakespeare’s own 
| translation of “ejicere,” the invariable Vulgate 
term. NIcHoLson. 
West Australia. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


POKER- DRAWINGS. 
(3" S. xii. 524; 4S. i. 135, 211, 278.) 


As this subject appears to be exciting interest 
in some quarters, I communicate the following 
recollections of my father, sent to me in a letter 
dated March 6th, 1868 : — 


“The first poker-drawing I ever saw was at Hull, about 
sixty years ago, It was the head of a Rabbi, and had a 
striking effect, of bright lights and deep shadows. I do 
not know the artist. My father* took me to see Smith’s 
process, in Oxford, in 1812, when I saw him at work. He 
had previously done ag altar-piece in Oxford, as I under- 
stood, and certainly the two subjects of the ‘ Blacksmith’s 
Shop,’ and ‘ Christ bearing the Cross,’ to which you refer.¢ 
| The former was executed for a late Sir Henry Nelthorpe, 
| price two or three guineas, and the latter by my father’s 
| special desire, on lime-tree. The price would of course 
| be higher than that of the former. His tools were not 
ordinary pokers, but were more like plumbers’ soldering- 

irons in form, except that the ends were not round, but 
had two edges or angles, and were pointed, so that by 


* William Fowler, the antiquary, of Winterton. 

+ These are two pictures still in the possession of 
members of the family. The former isa spirited drawing 
of a blacksmith’s shop, with a great draught horse in the 
fore-ground, &c. ; the latter is a copy of the picture in 
Magdalen Chapel. One or both have Smith’s name in 
the corner, 
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S. I. 11, 9g, 


altering the ion of the iron he could get a dot, line, 
or shadow. He had several of these of different sizes, and, 
I believe, of different shapes, i. ¢. in a greater or less de- 
gree sharp on the edges, &c. He applied the irons very 
readily and dexterously, and soon produced a striking 
effect, but of course dull compared with varnished speci- 
mens.* He had more irons than one in the fire, and 
took out such as he wanted for different purposes. I 
lieve his stove was a moveable one, but do not remember 
whether he used coal or charcoal. When T. and I were 
at Skipton in 1861, we saw his work in the church, and 
my note is as follows : — 

* «In the western arch, above and beyond the gallery, 
is the Nativity, burnt in wood by Smith the pyrographic 
artist, who was a native of this place.’ 

“TI thought it rather faded, but cannot remember how 
the subject was treated in composition.” L&TF 


The College, Hurstpierpoint. 


I remember seeing, a good many years ago, | 
about 1830, in a picture-dealer’s shop in Regent | 


Street, between Oxford Street and [Langham 
Place, a beautifully-executed head in that process, 
of Oliver Cromwell, after Cowper's celebrated 

rtrait of the protector, which I imagine must 
ave been done by Smith, the skilful poker artist ; 
also one of these burnt heads at Dr. Penrose’s 
Writtle Priory, near Chelmsford, Essex. P. A. L. 


SOME OF THE ERRORS OF LITERAL 
TRANSLATION. 
(4™ S. i. 168, 299.) 

Why do our newspaper writers always inform 
us, when speaking of a public dinner, that “ covers 
were laid” forsomany? Why “covers”? Unless 
our literary men have been so ignorant as to 
imagine that the French word couvert meant a 
dish cover. Couvert, I need scarcely inform your 
readers, means knife, fork, spoon, &e.; and thus 
the word in the French language is perfectly in- 
telligible as designating the number of guests for 
whom preparations have been made; but the 
literal translation of “ covers” is simply nonsense. 

Again, during the Crimean war and American 
war, our newspapers constantly told us the 
“morale” of the army was excellent: meaning, 
that the men were in good condition and spirits. 
The error here is in using the word “morale” 
instead of moral. “ Morale” means their morals, 
which is not what is intended: whilst moral 
exactly expresses what is meant. 

Again, “ locale” is constantly used to designate 
a particular spot. The word really is local. 

hese are not words adopted into the English 
language with an Anglicised spelling, but are 
always used as French words, so designated by 

being written in italics. 
P. Lz Neve Foster. 


* The two mentioned above have been varnished as 
long as I can remember them. 


| mast be space for a word to my three 
_mentators. I am well acquainted with the Freney 
| language, though Mr. takes my ignorance 
| for granted, because I object to the sense of a 
| French word being fixed upon its English deri. 

vative when the latter has acquired a different 


be- | meaning. Had The Times been translating from 


a French paper, the “blunder” would have been 
apparent; but the word which I criticised 
peared in a leading article: and, with all deference 
to Mr. SHarpre and Mr. Irvine, I do not seg 
that the French, German, or even poetical 
lish use of a word, can be held to determine itg 
meaning in plain English conventional prose. The 
| really original sense of the word Joi-al has surely 
been changed in French as well as in English, 
But, above all, I am anxivus that T. Q. C. should 
| not be left for another week to indulge the delu- 
sion that he “joins me,” either in his estimate of 
the signification of the disputed word, or in the 
very disloyal term which he has applied to him 
for “the guilt of whose sacred and innocent 
blood’? England has not been ashamed publicly 
to declare that she asks no further mercy. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


ARRESTING THE KING. 
(4 S. i. 294.) 


I am sure your correspondent D. will pardon me 
for correcting one or two errors which appear in his 
communication on this subject. The photograph 
of Samuel Walker, exhibited as described, was 
from a beautiful miniature, now in the possession 
of James Yates, Esq., of Oakwood House, Rother- 
ham, a distant connection of the Walkers, and, 
at his outset in life, connected with their works. 
Samuel Walker was a model man. Hibs resolute 
will, deep sagacity, and strict integrity were 
united with sincere piety and rare Christian libe- 
rality. His portrait, as enlarged, is a faithful 
index of the qualities which secured his remark- 
able worldly success, and his worthy use of it. ° 

The “ Arrest of the King” is a good story, but 
a most improbable one; yet the father of Mr 
Cowen, the artist, was in the employ of the 
Walkers at an early period, and such a story 
might emanate in the countless workshops, of 
| Walkers’ men, who at that period would consider 

their masters all but the greatest men on the face 
| of the globe, and quite equal to arresting king or 
| kaisar. But a great share of the wealth of the 
| Walkers was derived from the immense quantities 
of cannon supplied by them during the long war, 
| after Samuel Walker's death ; and it is not likel 
| they would have had the chance if royalty 
been arrested as stated. There was no “eat 
friendship” between Samuel Walker and Tom 
Paine. Samuel Walker died in 1782, and it was 
not until several years after that Tom Paine was 
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forsome time at Masbro’ constructing, at Walkers’ 


works, the model of an iron bridge. I have letters 
of his to Thomas Walker, Esq., youngest of 
Samuel Walker’s four sons, dated London, 1789, 
where he was then employed exhibiting his iron- 
bridge model: but the bridge was never made ; the 
model was broken up; a room at Masbro’ still 


exists which he occupied as an office, and where, it 


issaid, he wrote part of The Age of Reason. 


One other correction remains. Samuel Walker 


was not the “ caster of the iron bridge over the 


Thames at Southwark.” It was not until the | 


year 1814 or 1815, and up to 1818, that the South- 
wark Bridge was in progress; and it is said that 
the last visit of Joshua Walker (the head of the 
firm of Joshua Walker & Co.) to the far-famed 
Holmes Works was to see the first casting of the 
bridge. There is a fine life-size portrait of the 
first Samuel Walker, by Zoffany, in the possession 
of Arthur Walker, Esq., of Edinburgh, the grand- 
son of Joshua Walker, Esq., and of course great- 

n of Samuel Walker, which ought to be at 

Exhibition, but which, I have reason to 
fear, will not be there. G. 

Rotherham, 


Hrux, “Sux or my Perer Rirrer 
(4* S. i. 220.)—This tune is given to “Peter Rit- 
ter, 1792,” in the first number of a musical maga- 
tine called Exeter Hall, upon my authority; and 
Ihave much pleasure in giving my reasons for 
assigning it to this author. The tune is as- 
crited variously to Haydn and Mozart, but I 
did not know, until I read your correspondent’s 
query, that it had ever been attributed to Beetho- 
ven. ‘In the Bristol Collection, recently published, 
it is called a “Huguenot Melody.” But all this 


It appears that Francis Brown contracted to do 
the whole work at 151, and entered into a sub- 
contract with one John Shipway of Bristol to do 
all the work incidental to the erection, finding 
scaffolding, &c., for the sum of 5/. The tabular 
view of the cost is as follows :— 


The new weather-cock 840 
Thecross . - 115 0 
The ball. é ‘ 015 
Irons ° - 014 O 
Shipway forthe erection . . 5600 
Brown, who did nothing . ° - 812 0 


Total . -15 0 0 


Poor Shipway, after he had accomplished his 
work, went round with a hat, and collected from 
the spectators about 2/., making the 7/. already 
mentioned by me. The plan adopted by him for 
ascending the spire was by putting one ladder 
above another, somewhat after the manner of a 
fire-escape. INDAGATOR. 

Richmond, Surrey. 

Dovetas Rives (4" i. 314.) —I think it 
probable that these rings were made by order of 
the eccentric Duchess of Douglas, and given away 


| with others to persons whom she thought she 


is wrong. I have a curious and interesting collec- | 
tion of German chorales in MS., gathered from | 
Various authentic sources, in which this tune ap- | 


peas with the name and date as above given, and 
have every reason to think correctly. The 
original is set to a metrical version of the Te 

, in Iambic measure, sevens. I should add 


tions under his name. 

Peter Ritter was born at Mannheim in 1760, and 
studied music under the distinguished Abbé Vog- 
ler. He filled the office of Kapellmeister in several 

courts, wrote much music, sacred and 
secular, and was living at his native place, upon a 
pension, in 1813. The date of his death I have 
not been able to ascertain. 
Epwarp F. Rrmpavtr. 


could enlist in favour of the side she so strongly 
espoused in the great Douglas cause. At consulta- 
tions of her lawyers she laced a plate of guineas 
on the table, and allowed every man to help him- 
self. Grorce VERE IRVING. 


Atrnaset Betts (3S, x. 353, 486; xi. 184.) 
Dr. Neale ( Hier , 290) considers that alphabets 
were placed on bells simply for the sake of display- 
ing the caster’s art, just as in Aldine and other early 
editions you see, immediately after the colophon, 
an alphabet of both great and small letters. 

Joun Piacor, Jun. 


CRISTIAN AMBASSADORS TO THE SUBLIME 
Ports i, 245.) — Though I cannot answer 
with certainty J. C. H.’s question as to who was 
first received at the Sublime Porte as an ambas- 
sador from the king of England, I can refer him 


that it appears in several printed German collec- to a in Dyer’s History of Modern Bi 


vol. ii. pp. 382-3, where it appears that William 
Harebone, or Harburn, obtained a treaty from the 
sultan in 1580; and that Edward Burton is there 
called “an able successor of Harburn as English 
ambassador to the Porte,” and that he lived till 
1598. In Sharon Turner’s valuable History of the 
Reigns of Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen 


| Elizabeth, vol. iv. pp. 608-9, it is noted that Sultan 
| Amurath IIL. wrote to Queen Elizabeth in 1579, 


(4" S, i. 311.)—Since my | 
| his proceedings in 1590 to avert a war between 


[pein communication I am enabled, by the 


undness of a friend, to give some additional par- 
tieulats of the hazardous restoration of the wea-— 


on the elegant spire of Tetbury church. 


desiring to be on friendly terms with her, and that 
she recognised Burton, or Barton, by approving of 


Turkey and Poland. Presents were interchanged 
between our queen and the sultana-mother, who 
communicates to Elizabeth the delivery of these 
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rich civilities to the English ambassador for her "is on the fly leaf of Mr. Harper's Ovid, cannot 
use, “which,” adds the sultana-mother, “your be Roger(ale referred to by the editor of “N.&Q” 


majesty will be pleased to wear for the love of” 


the sultana. Haydn's Book of Dignities gives a | Dean of York, not having been born till 1672, 


list of English ambassadors to Turkey, but does 
not go further back than to the beginning of the 


—the latter, who was eldest son of Thomas Gale 


Crowpowy, 
[According to the pedigree of the Gale family at Serg. 


reign of George III. (1760), to which date all his | ton, in Yorkshire, Roger Gale, the celebrated antiquary, 


easily back to the year 1660, for in Pepys’ Diary, 
i. 100, there is an entry on August 9 of that year, 
of his attendance at the Rhenish wine-house with 
“Captain Hayward of the Plymouth, who is now 
ordered to carry my Lord Winchilsea Embassador 
to Constantinople.” This was Heneage Finch, the 
second earl, whose fifth son, Leopold William, 
Warden of All Souls’ College, and Prebendary of 
Canterbury, was born there. D.S. 


Wauear (4 i. 270.)—A good deal of in- 
formation on this subject will be found in Part 1. 


Elliott’s Hore Apocalyptice. D. 


Watter Scorrt S. xi. 457, 529.) — Will 
Dr. Rooers kindly say whether he has any cer- 
tain authority for assigning the names of Lord 
Chief Commissioner Adam and Sir Henry Jardine 
to two of the portraits in the picture of “Sir 
Walter Scott and his friends”? I possess a key 
to the print, which describes the two figures on 
the extreme left to be Thomas Thomson, Esq., 
and Sir “oe f Davy—the latter erect, and 
examining a sword. C. W. M. 


Dice (4 S. i. 28, 89, 136, 179, 256.) — Mr. 
Krve’s interpretation of the letters on the dice 
seems to be more than a “ guess at truth ” — it is 
certainly ingenious, and perhaps right. Still I 
am rather inclined to take the letters O PTI and 
oh as meaning respectively optima and cave. 
Thus taken, the sentence would run, “ Venus 
alma est optima, Cave aleator.” The best throw 
was always called J’enus, and when tali were 
played with, consisted of odd numbers; when 
tesserae, of sixes. Of the former Lucian says, — 
Mndeds dorpayddov recdvros Kadreira 
"Adpodirn. To the latter Persius refers in his de- 
scription of a certain young Roman “ hopeful ” — 

“ Jure etenim id summum, quid dexter senio ferret, 

Scire erat in voto.” 

From this throw, whether of the tali or the 
tesserae, the regnum vini” was decided, and the 
“ arbiter bibendi” chosen. (See Horace, ode 4, 
lib. 1, line 18, and ode 7, lib. 2, line 25.) The 
worst cast was called canis, or, according to Per- 
sius, “ damnosa canicula.” Of the origin of either 
of the terms I am unable to offer any explanation. 

Patching Rectory, Arundel- Epmvunp Tew. 


Ovin’s “ MetamorpnHoses”: Rocrer (4% 
8. i. 252.) — Roger Gale, 1649, whose autograph 


lists are limited. We can, however, trace them | who died in 1744, was the first member of the family with 


that Christian name; so that the possessor of the above 
work must have a to another branch of the family, 
if the date (1649) has been correctly quoted.—Ep. } 


Lane Famiry (4 8, i, 245.) — Noble, in his 
account of Knightwick church (The Rambler iq 
Worcestershire, 1854, vol. iii. p. 353), mentions 
the two inscriptions to Grace and Dorothy 
daughters of Colonel Lane, and says of the 
former:— 

“This lady must have been niece to the Mistress Jane 
Lane, in whose escort Charles II., disguised as a servant, 


| went from Bentley to Bristol, preparatory to his 
chap. iii. (vol. i. p. 150 et sqq., 3rd Ther pn ty halted 


into France, There is a tradition that his majesty halted 

in this parish, and, to avoid suspicion, was glad to turn 

shoeblack at the Talbot Inn. It is evident that Colond 

Lane had poe, at Knightwick, which being in the 

line of route from Bentley to Bristol, the royal fugitive 

= the young lady who rede behind him probably rested 
ere. 

A water-colour drawing of this Talbot Inn is 
now before me. I contributed it to the Exhibi- 
tion of Drawings and Sketches by Amateur Artists, 
held at 121, Pall Mall, 1853; and it was thus de- 
scribed in the catalogue : — 

“No. 295. Knightsford Bridge Inn, Valley of the 
Teme, Worcestershire. (Charles II. lay hid here for some 
time disguised as a shoeblack. It was then inhabited by 
Col. Lane).” 

The local tradition, as I always heard it, was 
that this house was the residence of Colonel 
Lane, and that it was not until a later period that 
it was converted to the Talbot Inn, so well known 
to anglers and pic-nic parties. The front of the 
house has long been modernised ; but when, ia 
1852, I made that sketch just mentioned, of the 
back of the house, its stables, out-buildings, &, 
all the back portion of the premises remained in 
their coalition, and presented very go 
materials for the sketcher. While I was 
the drawing, the landlord of the house came to 
me and expressed a hope that I would not put his 
tumble-down premises “ into a picture,” but would 
wait for another month or two, as he was just 
about to rebuild all that portion of the house and 
out-buildings. This was soon afterwards done, 
and the house has lost all the distinctive features 
that formerly characterised it. From this, it ap- 
peared that t wes just in time to secure a repre- 
sentation of the back portion of the house asit 
existed from the time of Charles II.’s visit—sup- 

ing that he was ever there. But, even if this 
is merely a legend, the house has neverthel 
been patronised by royalty; for, during the time 
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the late queen dowager was residing at 
— Court, oe frequently drove to this inn. 
Curmsert Breve. 
Quotations waNnTED (4"* S. i. 269.)—The Greek 
epigram inquired for by StupEnr is as follows :— 
Td pédov Bardv xpdvov* ijv wapérdy, 
fnrav od pddov, Bdtov. 
The author I have not discovered; but I have 
geen a German translation by Jakons, thus : — 
“Wenige Tage nur wibrt die Rosenzeit ; sind sie ver- 


schwunden, 
Siehst du die Rose nicht mehr, sondern die Dornen 


allein.” 

I haye myself translated the epigram, and I 
yenture to think with closer adherence to the 
original than either the above German version, 
or the English one of the old divine quoted by 
Srupent. My translation reads thus : — 

«Short time the rose will bloom ; and when ’tis flown, 

You'll seek a rose, but find a briar alone.” 

Dr. Johnson quotes this epigram in the Rambler, 
No. 71, with the sole difference of rapéaéns for the 
last word of the first line, which I have elsewhere 
found as I have given it, rapéAéy. Johnson gives 
no author's name, but subjoins the following 
translation, probably his own : — 

“ Soon fades the rose; once the fragrant hour, 

The loiterer finds a bramble for a flower.” OH 


“Nec mpar” (4% §, i. 275.) —A 

rg from Anselm may, I think, be added to 

Bucxton’s instances of negatives producing 
affirmative propositions :— 

“Multum usitata est hujusmodi locutio ut dicatur res 
aliqua posse, non quia in illa, sed quoniam in alia re est 
potestas; et non posse, non quoniam in illa, sed in alia 
re est impotentia. Dicimus namque, ‘ iste homo potest 
vinci,’ pro, ‘ aliquis potest eum vincere,’ et ‘ ille non potest 
vinci’ pro‘ nullus eum vincere potest,’ Non enim potestas 
est, posse vinci, sed impotentia, nec vinci non posse im- 
potentia est sed potestas.”— Cur Deus Homo, 1. ii. c. xviii. 
p- 153, Lond. 1863. 

H. B. C. 


U. U. Club, 


‘Worwarpe (4" i. 65, 181.) — Mr. Skeat 
will please allow me time for a completion of the 
task he has assigned me. In his edition of Piers 

's Crede, line 788 — “And werchen and 
wolward gon we wrecches usen ”—the leading 
idea is poverty. I fail to see any allusion to pen- 
ance 


In the passage from Shakespere (Love's Labour's 
Lost, Act V. Sc. 2) the idea of penance is a trans- 
parent joke. King David wore what we call 
sack-cloth for penance. Roman Catholics are 
said to use hair shirts for this purpose. The term 
wolwarde, I must conclude, means to go woolwards, 
towards wool; as we now say northward or 
homeward—i.e. in the direction of wool for cloth- 
ing, with a tendency to wear woollen garments ; 


not that one who goes wolward, as in Piers Plow- 


man's Crede, means the temporary act of enforced 
penance, but a permanent habit of clothing. 
A. 


Tae Bersers (4" i. 123, 256.) —I will add 
to Mr. Bucxton’s list Francis W. Newman's 
writings on the Berber language. The French in 
Algeria have written on the North African lan- 
guages. I have just sent a note to the Ethnologi- 
cal in relation to the Guanches, which refers to 
the ition of the North African languages, 
which I classify, not as Sub-Semitic, but as 
Semitic. There is no philological justification for 
excluding them from Semitic. Heénan’s reasons 
are purely ethical. His philological reasons are 
not sufficient. Hype Crarke. 


Ff (4 i. 243.)—* Auto da F6” is 
the Portuguese form, and is perfectly correct, as 
is the Spanish equivalent “Auto de Fé.” The 
propriety of using either would strictly depend on 
the particular division of the Peninsula to which 
reference was made. Treating of the institution 
in its Spanish aspect, Mr. Ticknor always uses the 

hrase “Auto de Fé.” The Portuguese form, 
owever, having got into the larger dictionaries, 
printers and press correctors give it a preference, 
which accounts for its more frequent use. 
D. F. M. C. 

Dublin. 

The phrase “ Auto da Fé,” so strenuously con- 
demned by your learned correspondent as cor- 
rupted from the Spanish, is not Spanish at all, 
but Portuguese. In Portuguese it is commonly 
used, and quite correct, da standing for de a, and 
a being here the article feminine. Scuin. 


“ Exiza Rivers ” i. 246.)—The Favourite 
of Nature, or, as called in the French translation, 
from the name of the heroine, Eliza Rivers—was 
pace by Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, before 

821, and dedicated to Mrs, Joanna Baillie. -Os- 
mond, by the same author, was published by the 
same firm in 1822, and dedicated to Lady Dacre. 
In each case the anonymous author states that she 
does so “ by permission.” Her real name must, 
therefore, have been known to them. Trevelyan 
was by the Hon. Caroline Lucy, Lady Scott. 

Lyprarp. 

Demanne has certainly made some curious mis- 
takes in the paragraphs cited by Mr. Hamsr. 
Alice (not Eliza), Rivers, and Osmond are by Miss 
M. A. Kelty, who has also written Life by the 
Fireside, which will perhaps be Scénes de la Vie 
intime. I do not know anything of Miss Kelty's 
answering to the titles of Scenes du Grand Monde, 
or Laura de Montreville. The seven following 
works by her were all, I believe, published anony- 
mously: — Alice Rivers, Favourite of Nature, 
Visiting my Relations, Waters of Comfort (devo- 
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(4 S. I. 1; 


tional poetry), Osmond, Story of Isabel, Life by | 


the Fireside. 
Marriage 
tainly Lady Scott’s. 


Sovergian: Suvverrn (3 xii. 507; 4" S. 
i. 85, 278.)—I must dissent entirely from E. L. S.’s | 
etymology of this word. It is Pe true that | 
we have in old French the word sobre, so also we | 
have it in Provencal; but in both we have another 
word, su, which alo means above. The latter runs 
as a compound term through modern French, as for | 
instance in the phrase “ L’un assit au dessus moi, | 
et l’autre au dessous,” where the first means above, | 
and the other below me. The French word for 
sovereign is souverain. I have heard one of my 
Scotch servants almost plagiarise Shakespeare 
when for some small ailment of my own (I think 
a cold), he told me that some recipe, I forget what, 
was “ souverain for a cauld.” 

Suzerain or suserain is also a common word, as 
indicative, not only of the sovereign, but of a 
subject feudal superior in old legal deeds. I hand 
over sovereign with the short 6 to the mercy of 
E. L. S., as I am afraid it will find no friends. 

Grorer VERE IRvING. 


in High Life, and Trevelyan, are cer- 
E. A, Axon, 


“BEHIND HE HEARS TIME’s IRON GATES CLOSE 
rAIntLy” i. 269.)—Mr. Bares will find 
the fine poem from which he quotes in the Vision 
of Prophecy, and other Poems, by James D. Burns 
(2nd edit., Edmonston & Douglas). He may be 
further interested to know that the late Dr. James 
Hamilton had just put the finishing touch to a 


Memoir of this gifted namesake of Scotland's fore- 

most poet, before his death; and that it may be 

looked for soon. A. B. Grosart. 
Blackburn. 


Oaxuam Horse-snor Custom §, i. 147.) — 
This custom has not been discontinued ; but, since 
the railway epoch, it has been not so easy to col- 
lect it as in the olden time. It is to be presumed 
that a nobleman who thinks proper to walk up 
from the station would be exempt. The collec- 
tion of horse-shoes on the gates and interior of 
the fine country hall is very interesting. Some 
of the earlier ones appear to be actual shoes, and 
in later times Lord Willoughby D’Eresby in- 


| Mr. Hartshorne, in his account of the Hallof 


| Oakham (Archeological Journal, v. 137), mem 
| tions that no trace of a toll on horses i 
through the town has been found in the various 
| records that have been consulted.. The origin 
| which has been assigned to the custom, from the 
early connection of the place with the Ferran 
family, he is inclined to think fanciful. It was, 
however, found by juries in the years 1275 and 
1276, that the bailiffs of Oakham in the reign of 
Henry ILI. and Edward I. took toll of i 
horses bought or sold, and all other mensheniia 
at Oakham; and in this Mr. Hartshorne thinks 
some trace of the origin of the custom may be 
detected. It is worth remark, that the clerk of 
the market takes the toll, which seems to eon- 
nect it with the matters named in the Inquis- 
tions. The earliest known mention of it would 
appear to be by Camden. H.0. 


Tue Rey. Titson Marsn, Barr, 
(4 8. i. 246.)—Will Mr. Bryenam consult his 
Clergy List again? I find no difficulty in dis 
covering this gentleman’s name in it, anda 
recent one is not needed, for I heard him p 
seventeen years ago. Sir W. R. Tilson Marsh is 
the only son of the late Dr. Marsh, Rector of 
Beckenham, the grandson of Sir Charles Marsh, 
and the brother of Miss Catherine Marsh, the 
well-known authoress of English Hearts and Eng- 
lish Hands, and other popular works. Sir Wil- 
liam has inherited the baronetcy recently, since 
the death of his venerable father. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Your respected correspondent would, I think, 
regret saying anything undeservedly offensive 
against anyone of “the cloth.” He will find 
much about the Rev. William R. Tilson Marsh 
in the interesting Life of the late Rev. Dr. Marsh, 
of Leamington and elsewhere, by his daughter, 
the author of Hedley Vicars, §c. Mr. Marsh is of 
kin to Sir Henry Marsh, an Irish baronet, but 
not in the line of succession: to which dignity, 
according to the peerages, there is not at present 
any heir at all. A. H. 

Joun Purrrorr (4 S. i. 31.)—As the ques 
tion—“ Who was John Philipott? ”—asked by = 
correspondent Mr. J. M. Cowrer, is not so fully 


sisted on the shoe being taken from one of his 
horses; but, generally speaking, they are large | 
figures of horse-shoes in iron plate, gilt or painted | 
yellow, and marked with the name an 

hey vary in size according to the liberality of 
the individual; the minimum fee, I believe, bein 
51 It goes to the clerk of the market. When 
saw them, ten years ago, the most recent was that 
of Lord Campbell on his going the circuit. Queen 
Elizabeth's is of large dimensions, but that of 
a IV., when Prince Regent, outstrips them 


| answered in the editorial note as that gentleman 


and possibly other readers of “N. & Q.” may de- 
sire, it occurs to me that the following informe 


date. | tion, taken from Gough’s British Topography, 1780 
| (ii. 285), may be worth insertion. 


John Philipott was born at Folkstone ; appointed 
Blanchelyon, then Rougedragon, Nov. 19, 1618; 
Somerset Herald, July 8, 1624; and carried the 
Order of the Garter to the Elector Charles La- 
dovic in Brabant. He attended the king at Ox- 
ford, 1642; and being seized by the Parliament 


soldiery, was sent to London about 1644, where 
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was soon released, and spent his days in ob- 
; and was buried at St. Bennet's, Paul's 
Wharf, Nov. 25, 1645. His wife was a daughter 
of Robert Glover, Somerset Herald, that * most 
skilful genealogist.” Her epitaph is in Eltham 
church, and it states her husband was “ designed 
Norroy.” 

John Philipott’s works are — 

“ A Catalogue of the Chancellors, Lord Keepers, and 
Treasurers and Masters of the Rolls, 1636,” 4to. 

« Additions to Camden's Remains, 1637,” 4to. 

“The Cities Advocate in the Case or Question of 
Honour and Arms, whether Apprenticeship extinguisheth 
Gentry,” London, 1629, 4to and 12mo. 


I add a list of the counties visited by Philipott 
in his official capacity: — Kent, 1619; Hamp- 
shire, 1622; Berkshire, 1623; Sussex and Glou- 
cester, 1633; Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Rutlandshire, 1634. J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


S. i. 30.)— 
“ Be the day weary, be the day long, 
At last it ringeth to evensong.” 

These lines I find, from Elizabeth Browning’s 
délightful essay The Book of the Poets, are in the 
Pastime of sure, by Stephen Hawes; the 
dates of whose birth and death are, according to 
Southey, unknown, but he flourished very early 
in the sixteenth century. I beg to give A. F. the 
whole stanza as I find it in Southey’s Early British 
Poets (the one volume edition, p. 123). I have 
modernised the spelling : — 

“© mortal folk, you may behold and see 

How | lie here, sometime a mighty knight. 

The end of joy, and all prosperity 

Is death at last, thorough his course and might. 
After the day there cometh the dark night, 


For ae the day be never so long, 
At last bells Paget to evensong” (sic). 
JoNATHAN 


_“ Appey or ” (3° S, viii. 455,)— 
Since I wrote to you concerning this anonymous 
work, I have seen it included among the writings 
of Sir Herbert, Croft, in the Gent. Mag., 1816, 
LXXXVi. i. 471. Mathias thus notices it in The 
Pursuits of Literature (Dial. 1. line 89): — 

“To pen with garreteers obscure and shabby, 
Inscriptive nonsense in a fancied Abbey.” 

And in a note — 

“Such trash as a vile pamphlet called Kilkhampton 
Abbey.”"—(1ith edit. 1801, p. 36 14th edit. 1808, 

The editions I have seen are the fifth, with a 
long title, 4to, 1780, pp. 82, and the following :— 

“ The Abbey of Kilkhampton, An Improved Edition. 
[Quotation— Winter’s Tale, Act V.] London: Printed 
for G. Kearsley, at Johnson’s Head, No. 46, in Fleet 
MbCOLXxxvul. [Price Half-a-Crown].” 8vo. 


W. C. B. 


“InsTRUCTIONS FoR Parisn Priests py Joun 
Myre,” E. E. T. S. 1868 S. i. 263.)—“ Nede 
as ston” Mr. Appis proposes to change into 
“ nede as stou=need hast thou.” But how is this 
maintainable, seeing that “ston” requires to 
rhyme with “ done” ? 


“ Hast pou by malys or by nyste 
I made any mon dronke to be.” 


Mr. Appis suggests a connexion between the 
word “nyste” and the French “niaiserie.” I 
should understand “nyste” to be simply the word 
“nicety,” in the sense of “subtlety, scheming.” 

“ Laske” is not, I think, so much “lessen” as 
“relax, mitigate.” 

Mr. Appis proceeds to say : — 

“Task specially for information about the word ‘ vse 
in line 1940 — 

any flye, gnat, or coppe 
un in-to pe chalys droppe, 
3ef bow darst for « bere, 
Vse hyt hol alle I-fere,’ &. 
The side-note explains ‘ swallow it,’ which seems clearly 
the required meaning.” 

Thus far Mr. Appts. I confess this seems to me 
by no means “ the required meaning.” “ Vse,” if 
I am not mistaken, here signifies “ burn,” from 
the Latin urere, ustum. I recollect seeing, not 
long ago, a jeer against a passage in some book 
(named, I think, Boecortens Anglicanum) issued 
by the Ritualist party in the English Church ; 
which passage enjoined that, if any fly or other 
insect fell into the consecrated chalice, said insect 
was to be carefully ¢xtracted therefrom and burned. 
This seems to be exactly the same precept as laid 
down by John Myre. According to this sense of 
line 1940, I understand line 1939 to mean “ If 
thou darest to plunge [thy fingers] thereinto’’— 
t. e. into the chalice, in order to fish out the in- 
sect. Were I to understand line 1940 as Mr, 
Appts does, I should be at a loss what to make 
of line 1939. 

I should add, in conclusion, that I have not b 
me the book from which Mr. Apprs = and, 
therefore, have not the advantage of seeing the 
several contexts. . M. Rosserrt. 


Sruprovs or Ease (3 §, ix. 533; x. 18, 39, 
442.)—The following have not been noted : — 
“ Studious of elegance and ease.” 
Gay’s Fables, Part 1. No. 8. 
“ For he was studious—of his ease.” 
Gay’s Poems on Several Occasions 
[ed. 1752, ii. 49]. 
The latter spoken of a priest: see Cowper's 
Task, quoted 3" 8, x. 18, W. C. B. 


Sermons on Canticies (2S, iv. 411.)—Your 
correspondent mentions “an old seventeenth cen- 
tury book of sermons on the Song of Solomon.” 
In Morton’s Monastic Annals of Teviotdale, p. 218, 
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we find that so early as the twelfth century, Gil- 
bert, a monk of Melrose, and subsequently Abbot 
of Holy Island, was author of eight most delect- 
able and elegant sermons upon the same subject. 
At p. 214 of the same publication, we read that 
William, Abbot of Melrose, Nov. 27, 1159, to 
April 23, 1170, is said to have written Jn Cantica 
Salomonis. 

A note of these earlier productions may not be 
out of place in the pages of “N. & Q.” 

J. MANUEt. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Sr. Prran (4 8S. i. 282.)\—The real name of 
this Irish saint was Ciaran or Kiaran. In the 
Welsh and Cornish dialect of Celtic, the K sound 
of C, which is always hard in Irish, generally 
becomes b or p. 

Thus, mac, a son, becomes map or ap; coire, a 
chaldron, paire ; cen, a head, ben; and there are 
hundred of other instances. J. H. Topp. 

Trin. Coll. Dublin. 


Gunprep pE Warren (4" 8, i. 268.) — The 
entire absence of dates from W. C. M.’s extract 
renders it more difficult to answer his queries 
than it might otherwise have been, but the fol- 
lowing facts may afford him some help in unravel- 
ling the difficulty : — 

1. Gundred de Warren. Gundred, Countess of 
Warren (whose relationship to William the Con- 

ueror is extremely doubtful), had a daughter 

undred, who married Ernisius de Colunchis, and 
was living in 1152. The countess had also a 
Gundred (daughter of her son 

filliam), who was thrice married—(1) Roger, 
Earl of Warwick; (2) about 1153, William de 
Lancaster, Baron of Kendal; (3) RogerdeGlan.. . 
(probably Glanville). No other Gundred appears 
in the pedigree of the Earls of Warren and Surrey ; 
but Gundred de Valoines may have been a War- 
ren of Wirmgay, a younger branch of that family. 

2. Christian and Lora de Valoines. This Chris- 
} was not a Valoines. The relationship stands 

us: — 

Peter de Valoines = Gundred, or = Robert Fitz- 

| Gunnora. | Walter. 


| | 
Lora = Henry (not Alex- Christian = William de 


ander) de Baliol, . Mandeville, 

uncle of John K. of Scot- E. Essex. 

land. = Raymond 
de Burgh. 


The following extracts may help W. C. M.: — 

“ Robert, son of Warresius, son of John de Valoignes. 
Robert, son of Walter de V. Henry de V., Knight, with 
Hamo, Warresius, John, William, Thomas, and Stephen, 
brothers of the said Henry. Lora de V. and Maria her 
sister, and Warresius, son of Thomas de V.” 


These are entered merely as names of plaintiffs 
or defendants in lawsuits, and no further informa- 


tion given, 1337. (Rot. Pat. 11 Edw. III. Part 3, 
in dorso.) 

“J. P. M. Eve de Valeynes, Essex, 21 E. I.” (1292-8), 
—Escheetors’ Accounts, Exchequer, No. 5. 

“ Warresius de Valoignes, lately killed ; Margaret his 
widow.” (Mar. 20, 1336.) —Rot. Pat. 10 E. ILI. Part 1, 

Burke (Zxtinct Peerage) says that Lora de 

Valoines was one of the coheirs of (her half sister) 
Christian, Countess of Essex. HeRMEntrvpp, 


Loxpon Musick Socrery, 1667 (4" 8. i, 268) 
Of the members of this society, three are chro. 
nicled by old Pepys—Piggott, Pelling, and Wal. 
lington. The first is described by Playford as g 
“ gentleman,” and the other two as “ citizens,” 

“ (14 Sept. 1667) ..... We also to church, and thea 
home, and there comes Mr. Pelling, with two men, 

romise, one Wallington and Piggott, the former w 

ing a very little fellow, did sing a most excellent bas, 
and yet a poor fellow, a working goldsmith, that goes 
without gloves to his hands, Here we sung several good 
things. They supped with me, and so broke up.” 

Of Wallington we have also a notice (not very 
flattering) in Roger North’s Memoirs of Musick, a 
MS. edited by me some years back : — 

“In a lane behind Paul's [a music meeting was held 
where there was a chamber organ that one Phillips pla 
upon, and some shopkeepers and foremen came 
to sing in consort, and to hear, and enjoy ale and tobaceo; 
and after some time the audience grew strong, and one 
Ben Wallington got the reputation of a notable base 
voice, who also set up for a com r, and had some songs 
in print, but of a very low excellence.” 

From these extracts we are assured that the 
members of the “Musick Society” of 1667, al- 
though doubtless “choice spirits” in their way, 
were not of a very refined order. 

Wallington’s compositions may be seen in Catch 
that Catch Can, 1666; Banister and Low's New 
Ayres and Dialogues, 1678; Choice Ayres and 
Songs, 1679; and in a MS. set of Part-Books in 
the library of York Minster. I have examined 
them all, and quite agree with Roger North as to 
their “‘ low excellence.” 

Another member of the “Musick Society,” 
Charles Pigeon, was the author of some verses, 
“ To his ingenious Friend Mr. John Playford, upon 
his Musical Companion” ; and also of some Latin 
lines, “ Ad Magistrum Johannem Playford d 
Musica Sodali,” both of which are to be found in 
the Catch that Catch Can, edit. 1667. He appeats 
to have been a member of Gray’s Inn. 

Epwarp F, 


Bett Literatvre S. i. Mersenne’s 
curious work, a copy of which is before me, has 
the following title : — 

“F. Marini Mersenni ordinis Minim. Harmonicorum 
Libri: ad Ilustr, viram Henricum Ludovicum habertum 
mommorum.” Folio. Paris: Petri Ballardi, 1636. 

It treats of the nature and properties of sound, 
of instruments of various kinds, of consonances 
and dissonances, of composition, of the humaa 
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yoice, of the practice of singing, and a great 
variety of other matter concerning music. In fact 
the work consists of a great number of separate 
treatises, with such signatures for the sheets, and | 
numbers of the pages, as to make them indepen- | 
dent of each other. The consequence of this is 
that hardly any two copies of the work are pre- 
cisely alike. In my copy the treatise, “De | 
Campanis” forms the fourth book of the Har- 
icorum Instrumentorum. It would delight me 
to lend itto Mr. Ertacomss, if he has any desire 
to see it. Epwarp F. Roeavtr. 


Tur Frencu Krxe’s Device (4 8, i. 274.) — | 
I wish to add a few more details to those which | 
I gave at p. 274. These tmprese were certainly | 
intended to have a political significance. 

Isabella (Elizabeth), daughter of Henry IL. of | 
France and Catherine de’ Medici, became the wife 
of Philip II. of Spain, whose impresa I gave from | 
Ruscelli. He gives her tmpresa also: “ Isabella | 
Valesia, Regina di Spagna.” It shows the sun | 
in the dexter corner, and the moon in the sinister, 
with stars between and round them, in a space 
enclosed by pillars carrying a heavy pediment. | 
The sun and moon are represented by two young 
faces. In front of the frieze of the pediment, two 
amorini hold a crown. There is a great deal more 
of ornament which I need not describe. I give a 
few lines of Ruscelli’s account of the tmpresa : — 

* Il divino ingegno di questa giovane [ Isabella, Queen 
of Spain] si pud giudicar, che con questo abbia voluto 
dimostrar tre cose importantissime. 

“ L’una, che I’ acquisto della Terra Santa e la conver- 
sione degli Infideli, onde ne segua il pieno lume del 
mondo per la santissima Fede nostra, s’ abbia da far unita- 
mente dal Re Catolico suo marito e dal Re Cristianissimo 
suo fratello. . . - Per intendimento di che tutto @ 
da ricordar quello nel primo capitolo della Santa Bibia 
che Iddio ered due gran lumi ai quali diede ufficio di 
sovrastare e dar luce al mondo |’ uno di giorno e I’ altro la 
notte. ... e perd voglia questa giovane mostrar con tal 
impresa che essendo il fratello e ’l marito suo i due gran 
lumi che ... abbiano a sovrastare e dar luce a tutto 
od nostro inferior mondo, |’ abbian a far non piii con 

allo di tenebre e dioisamente, ma tutti in un tempo 
stesso e unitamente.” 

Laud mentions this use of the figures of the 
sun and moon, as of political significance, in his 
—— Father Fisher. I cannot quote his words, | 
not having the book at hand. DD. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


ARCHBISHOP MENTIONED BY Cave (4* S. i. 74.) | 
— Dr. Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Lord Primate and Metropolitan of all Ireland, | 
died Sept. 28,1741. The abridgement of his life 
will be jound in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xii., 
p. 547. Grace was author of Letters contain- | 


a Account of the most interesting Transactions 
in Ireland from 1724 to 1738. Ox« 
J. MANUEL. | 


passed 
ford, 1769-70, 2 vols, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Journal of a Voyage into the Mediterranean by Sir Kenelm 
Digby, A.D. 1628, Edited from the Original A 
MS. in the possession of William Watkin E. Wynne, Esq. 
by John Bruce, Esq. F.S.A. (Printed for the Camden 
Society.) 
It is well remarked by the Editor of this present volume, 


| which has just been issued to the Members of the Camden 


Society, that a Life of Sir Kenelm Digby, “if written 
by a competent historical scholar in a proper spirit and 
founded upon a consultation of all the many MSS. re- 
lating to him, could not be otherwise than a most im- 
portant and interesting work.” The sketch of that life 
which Mr. Bruce has given us as an Introduction to Sir 
Kenelm’s Journal, shows how abundant are the materials 
for such a work, and how glaringly erroneous are many 
of the received accounts which we have of him. The 
future biographer of Sir Kenelm will owe much to this 
Introduction; much, too, to the liberality of Mr. Wynne 


| in permitting the Camden Society to use the curious 


manuscript now given to the press, in which this singular 
and in many respects extraordinary man enables us to — 


“ Witness his action done at Scanderoon,”— 
an action which made every true English heart leap with 


| joy. The work is a welcome addition to the political his- 


tory of the time as well as to the biography of the man, 


The Grand Question Resolved. What we must do to be 
Saved ; a Holy by the late reverend 
Divine, Mr. Richard Baxter. Edited by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart. (Printed for Private Circulation.) 


Annotated List of the Writings of Richard Baxter, Author 
of the “ Saint's Everlasting Rest,” made from Copies wv 
the Books and Tractates themselves, By the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, Liverpool. (Printed for Private Circulation.) 
We have in the first of these publications another of 

those reprints of the Works of Old Worthies on which 

Mr. Grosart delights to employ himself. It is very cha- 

racteristic of Baxter, and will be welcome to his admirers, 

The second is a little book of even wider interest, it being, 

as far as Mr. Grosart could accomplish, a perfect List, 

with notes and illustrations of the writings of the earnest 
divine, of whom Isaac Barrow once said, “ His practical 
writings were never mended, and his controversial ones 
seldom confuted.” These, asenumerated by Mr. Grosart, 


| in this bibliographical resumé of them, consist of 


150 and 160 separate books and tractates. 


Books RecrtveD.— 

Debrett’s Illustrated House of Commons and the Judicial 
Bench. Compiled and Edited by R. H. Mair. Per- 
sonally revised by the Members of Parliament and the 
Judges. (Dean & Son.) 

This useful supplement to Debrett’s P. and Ba- 
ronetage contains much more than the title-page indi- 
cates—such as not only the arms of the M.Ps. and Judges, 


| but of the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs which return 


Members; Lists of Commissioners of Bankruptcy and 
County Court Judges; Explanations of Parliamentary Ex- 
ressions, and a short chapter explanatory of Heraldic 

Distinctions and Armorial ings. 

History of the Forest of Rossendale, by T. Newbigging. 
With YT Gow on 4 Geology, by Captain Aitken ; 
and Observations on the Botany of the District, by A. 
Stansfield. (Simpkin & Marshall.) 

A very exhaustive history of this interesting district, 
containing much that is very interesting on the social 
condition of the inhabitants in addition to the archwolo- 
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gical, logical, and botanical information promised by 

title-page. 

The Mysteries of Mount Calvary, translated from the Latin 
Antonio de Guevara. Edited by the Rey. Orby Ship- 
, M.A, (Rivingtons.) 

This is an adaptation, to a considerable extent, of the old 
English translation of Guevara’s work ; and in preparing 
the present edition, special regard has been had to its 
object'as a book of devotional ‘reading for the Season of 
Lent, and not as a mere literary wg 
Ludus Patronymicus; or, The Curious Sur- 

names. By Richard F, Charn Ph. D., 

(Triibuer & Co.) 

Mr. Charnock, in this little volume, answers Shake- 

re's query, * What's in a name?” with great inge- 
nuity, and no endl amount of curious learning. 


Words of Comfort for Parents bereaved o, 4 Little Children. 
Edited by William Logan. With an His- 
torical Sketch, by the Rev. William Anderson, LL.D, 
Fourth Edi dition, enlarged. Eleventh Thousand, (Nis- 


bet & Co.) 

The. touching prefatory matter, the “words of com- 
fort,” and the numerous beautiful little s which 
conclude this interesting volume, may well account for 
the extensive circulation which it has met with. Doubt- 
less, it has proved a comfort to hundreds of sorrowing 
parents. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Spetieaten of Price, &e., of the following Books,to be sent direct 
A gontiones by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
are given for that purpose: — 
The Tanex Mrerentes of R:- 
Cartais London: Newman, 1831. 
Avrazvas Déoores sous oxs Noms frnancrns, etc. 1690, 12mo. 
Wanted by Ralph Thomas, Esq., 1, Powis Place, W.C. 


A Geng of the Service nell Abbey ot the 


Coronation of H OM. Queen Vieto 
‘Wanted by 7. M. Fallow, Feq., Collage, Cambridge. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


Unrvensat ov Boons ow Anr.—All Additions and Cor- 
rections ~ be addressed to the Editor, South Kensingtun Museum, 
London, W. 


Rovat Acapemy. being the centenary of the Regal Aco- | 
demy, we shall publish on andan. April 8, the syst part of an in- 
teresting paper on the hundred Royal Academy Catalogues. 


Esrevans no doubt “N.&@ last = Ag 314, an ex- 
query as | 


planation of his 
An Oto late Rev. S. Mr. Dike, 
wis 


Sir 
1828, in any file of Dublin newspa, 


R Net of those 


at 

Siorn ing Post. 
T. 8. B. Lord Herbert of Lea died Aug. 2.1861. We do not think he 
signing literary articles, as in France, before 
a 2 C, Cort's of the Nativit from a picture 
Polidoro Caldara da born ‘died and not by 
hael Angelo died 1609. These 
= are correctly given in Watkins's Sasedleal jonary, “edition, 


8.1. p. 277, col. fi. line 8, for“ Ep." read “ Elegia.” 

A Reading Case for bea | the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of Booksellers and Newsmen, ls. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher.for Is. 8d. 

@*e Caves for binding the volumes of “ N. @ Q."’ may be had of the 
Publisher. and of all | Booksellers and Newsmen. 

“ Nores ano Quaures” is lished at noon on Friday,and is also 


in Mowraty Pants Subscription 
six Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 


all 


& Quansss” fe registered for transmission abroad. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


ye PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all ontey 


laid Note, 2s.,3s., and 4s. per ream. 

Super Thick Cream Note, 5s ‘Ss. 6d. and 7s. per ream, 

oer, Thick Blue Note, 43., 5s., and 6s. per ream, 
itsides Hand-made Foolseap. &s. per ream. 


Patent Straw Note, 2s. 
Paper (letter raled or 4s. 6d. per ream. 


and 
per 


A Dies, from 4s, 6d. Prelimi Pencil Seeks 
Colour Stamping (Relief), - is. per 100. om, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.--Price List Post Bree, 


RAWING EXTRAORDINARY. 
“BELL, late late oft the Gove: School 
enables to copy Engravings, and 
sket ich Landscapes, from Nature. “ Invaluable 
to the student. + free, 27 stamps.—F. HARDWICK, a, 
igents wanted 300,000 sold. Established 


EDGES & BUTLEK solicit attention to their 
PURE 8T. 
At 18s., 249., 30s., and per dozen. 
GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 
At 2s. and 30s. per dozen. 


Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown ...... 48¢.. 
“HOCK and MOSELLE 
At 242,, 30s., 36s., 428., 488., 608., and 84s. 


60s.; Johannisberger and Steinberger, 72s.. 848., 
Grunhausen, and 488. to sparkling 
66s., 78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78%.; fine old 

Fogatignes, ermuth, Constantia, Christi, rial 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. raat Th. per 


ption. 
-office order, or reference, any quantity will be 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON : 155, REGENT STREET, W. 


Brighton : 30, King’s Road. 
Originally established a.p. 1667.) 
R. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, a3, | Fleet Street, 
has int an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL 


H, without wings, or ligatures; 
resemble the na rithout spin distin from the 
by the they ~~ colour or decay, aad 
will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This methed 
does not require the extraction of roots or any painful operstion, 
will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guarenteed 
stopped and rea 


restore Decay 
dered sound and useful in mastication.—52, Fleet 


EETH.— MR. WARD, S.M.D., 188, Oxford 
Street, fully intimates that over twenty years’ 
i enables him to insert FALSE TE TEETH without the leat 
in, on the mest d and whereby comect 


i and a firm attachment to the moult 
are insured, fying detection, ‘without the use of injurious 
tightly wires. False tooth on vulcanite from 6s., complete set from 
on platinised silver 7s. 6d., complete set 6/.; on platina 1és., complet 
set on gold from I5e., Complete set from 12/.; filling ss, Old 
refitted or vor bought. ~ —N.B. Practical dentist to the profession mat] 
years. i free. 


OND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK— 
The in Used in the emmy end navy. by outfitters 
most eve: parel, 
mistake. Fhis ink does not corroce the texture of the fest 
nnot be equalled for nese or Price \s. per 


only by E. R. BOND, 10, B 
bg of all Che Chemists and Stationers. rehasers should be caress! 
trade mark, an unicorn, on the outside wrapper of €@7 


g 
356 
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; Port from first-class Shippers 30s, 36, 
| Very Choice Old 488. GOs, 
CHAMPAGNE, 
At 36s., 42s., 488., and 60s. 
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Street. 
Ravable at the Strand Post Office. in favour of G. Surra, 43, 
Stuzer, W.C., where also 
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LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Inst1TUTED 1823. 


INVESTED ASSETS—Upwarps oF FIVE AND A 
QuarTER MILLIONs. 

ANNUAL INCOME—Ha tr a MILuion. 
CLAIMS PAID—Srven anp A HaAtr MILLIons. 
FOUR-FIFTHS OF THE PROFITS ALLOTTED TO 

THE ASSURED QUINQUENNIALLY. 
BONUSES HITHERTO ADDED TO POLICIES— 
Upwarps or Four 


For Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &c., apply 
to the Actuary at the Office, Fleet Street, London. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
§ While laid u laid up bs by and 
£1,000 in Case H 
ACCIDENT oF ANY K 
May be secured by am Pay ment of from £3 to 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, to the 

Lees and 10, REGENT STREET. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Brown AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 
for 
Children’s Diet. 
A New and Valuable Preparation of Cocoa. 
FRY'’S 
ICELAND MOS8S8S COCOA, 
In 1 and } 1b. packets. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 
J. 8. FRY & SONS, Bristol and London. 


BREAKFAST. 


EPPS’S COCOA, 
HE very agreeable character of this preperation 


ESTABLISHED 184, AND INCORPORATED BY ROYAL 
CHARTER. 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Fire and Life), 37, Cornhill, London, E.C. Moderate rates of 
P. Liberal Prompt settlements. 


JOHN JACKSON, 
37, Cornhill, London. 


[Posen ox PEN MAKER TO ‘THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of the 
reial Public, and of all who use Steel Pens, to the incom 

of his productions, which, for ov Mareniat, Easy 

Acrron, and Gasar Doraaurry, will universal preference. 
Retail, of every Dealer in 3 World; Wholesale, at the Works. 

Graham’ Street, ingham; 91, John Street, New York ; and at 
7, Gracechurch Street, ‘ion don. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT for a LADY is one of 
GOLD LEVERS. at its. GENTLEMAN, 
one at 102. 10s. Rewarded at the int for “ Cheap- 
nese of Producth ion.” 
Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


GEWING MACHINES. 

W. F. THOMAS & Co. 

fas CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
MACHINES, From £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH WORK ALIKE ON 
both sides. th sides. Catalogues sent free. 


W. F. THOMAS & Co., 1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


® and Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 


CURE YOURSELE. BY THE PATENT ADIUSTING 
CURATIVE AND ELECTRIC-BE 
Sufferers from Debility, Painful 
Weakness, &c., = now cure b Lo. ~ Guaranteed 
Remedy ” in Eur reat Seal. 
for ‘One Stamp, by JAMES, Medical to 
London Hospitals), Percy House, Bed: ford Square, London. 
N.B.—Medicine and Fees d. (Refi tothe leading 
Physicians of the Day.) 


ALVANISM v. RHEUMATISM, PARALYSIS, 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, PAINS, and DEBILITY, Gout, 
L Cramp, Neuralgia, and Liver Complaints, Nervous 
Indigestion, Functional Disorders, &c.—_ON LOAN. 

Pore ascerta the a TEST of real VOLTA-ELECTRIC 
IAIN BA Ds, BELTS, and Pocket Batteries, will 


it a general favourite. Invigorating a: 


rendered 
with a refined and grateful flavour the of 


be sent gratis for a week. Price from 5s. to 22s., according to power. 
Bands for restoring exha usted Vital Energy, 308, to 40s. 


, this Cocoa is used as th 
a, 


USE ONLY THE 
STARCH. 
_THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


CURED. Terme, no cure, 


Pamphlets post free. 
J. L. PULVERMACHER, Galvanic Establishment, No. 200, Regent 
Street, W., London. 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, — 

) ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea- 
weed, is daily increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Kheumatism, 
whether acute or chronic, as well as for Spinel Affections. Contrac- 
tions, of the Limbs, ‘Scrofulous Spellings ac. Itisaiso an 
admirab!) for Ch The Pamphiet will be forwarded 
for one len stamp. Sold by T. "KEATING: 79, St. Paul's Charch- 
yard, in Bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 4. each, and by all Chemists. 


NEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. — 
y FOR ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE. GOUT, AND LNDIGESTION : 
the best mild aperient for delicate constitu 8. especially adapted for 
LADIES CHILDREN, ard INFANTS. DINNEFORD & 
2, New Bond Street, London, and of gli Chemists. 


OINTMENT. — Turn which way 
will, go where you please, persons will be found who have 
this Ointment. For chaps, chafes, scald 
tre ions sad erento it isan invaluable remedy ; for bad legs, cau 
7 accident or cold, it may be confidently relied upon for effecting a 
d and permanent cure. In cases of swollen aphies, erysipelas, 
fou and a sheumatiom. Holloway's Oin Ointment gives the greatest com- 
It reducing inflammation, cooling the blood, oifedion the circu- 
—_ expelling impurities. This Ointment should have 0 place in 
cure the lone list of sain affections origi 
and gain strength with the child's growth. 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently 

recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion. 

hey act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their 

operation ; safe under and t of persons 
can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

“Sold in Bottles at is. ihe $d. and lis. each, in every town in the 


CAUTION 1—Be sure to ask for““ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 
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“ Learned, Chatty, Useful.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


Now ready, in 12 vols, bound in cloth, each with very Copious Index, price 61. 6s. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


SERIES THE THIRD. 


The following is a list of some of the principal subjects treated of in the earlier volumes of the Third Series, whigh 
. contain many hundred similar Notes, Queries, and Replies : — 
Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


Bnglish, Irish, and Scottish History. 

Char'es I.'s ‘ Remember’ — Landing of Prince of Orange — Gun 
Papers—Earthquakes in England —The Mancetter Mar- 

rd in of Colours 

of — Napoleon's Escape trom 

Satirical Print against Bolingbroke ~Kalehty Hospitallers of St. John 

of Jerusalem — Execution of Charles 1.— Eclipse at the Battle of | 

7 — Place of Cromwell's Burial Iron Crown—Expedi- 


tion to Carthegena — Danish Invasions — Swing — Post-mortem Ex- | 
of Prince 's Head—_Tomb of Elizabeth | 
James IT. at Faversham— New of Mar. of *cots.— 
Itineraries of Edward I.—Georee IIL., gad 
Charlotte and the Chevalier D'Eon—Fe — Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria's Pilgrimage to Tyburn. 

Biography. 


Old Countess of Desmond — Edmund Burke Bon John Hewitt — 
Sebastian Cabot — Lady Vane — Praise God 

Wasbrough and the Steam Engine —Patrick Mud- 
diman — Bishop Juxon — George III. and Bishop Porteus — Harrison 


ba—Field of Cloth of Gold— | 


the Kegicide—Archbishop Laud and his Sepulc re. Disintorness of | 


Hampden's Remains— Lord Thurlow's Political Kise—The Cid and 
his | " Muggleton—Birthplace of Baskerville—Han- 

— Law of Lauriston — Legends of Sir Francis Drake 
Major Lambert—Robert Robinson — Mrs. Cockayne—Colli 
Author of * To-morrow '— Walter Travers. B.D. — Col. RK. Venables 
—Beau_ Wilson— W hat became of Voltaire’s Remains—John Bunyan 
—The late Joseph Robertson —Dr. Wilmot's Polish Princese — 
Cyril Jackson — Richard Deane the Regicide — Dr. Wolcot—Henry 

acham—Coleridge at Rome—Peg W offington. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Dean Swift and the Scribblerians — Archbishop Leighton’s Library— 
Negisters of Stationers’ Company—Caricatures and Satirical Prints— 
Shelley's Laon and Cythna— Age of Newspapers—Coverdale's Bible— 
Muse Etonenses—Oldys's Notes on Milton and Hudibras— Dr. Johnson 
on Punning— Record Commission Publications — Notes on Lowndes’ 


Fine Arts. 


History. 


Bibliographer's Manual — Antiquity of Scottish Newspepers—Chat- | 


terton and the Rowley Poems—Barsaby Bacon's Essa: 
Locke—Eikpn Basilike—Pope's Imitation of Horace—Sheridan and 
Lord Beigrive's Greek — Bishop Ken's Hymns— The Arcadia Un- 
veiled—Trish MSS. at Home and Abroad—Early Scottish Printers— 
The Hudibrastic of the Collier-Congreve Con- 
troversy—Unpublished Satires by Archbishop Laud—MS. English 
Chronicle—Characters of the Rollied—Seraglio Library—Library of 
the Escurial—Club at the Periodical 
tion of Prie-tley's Library— rea Sentch Jac bite Let- 
ters — Marie Antoinette and the Genuine Letters—Original MS. of 
Eikxon Basilike. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk Lore. 


Hampshire Mummers—The Egg, a Symbol — King Plays — Lucky 
and | Days—F our-leaved Clover—Touching for King's Evil— 
Customs in bounty of Wexf.rd—North Devonshire Folk Lore—Bird, 
Omen of Death— Whittington and his Cat—Nef—Rod in the. Middle 
Aves — King Alfred's Jewel — Unpublished Highland Legends — St. 
Valentine—A Fairy’s Burial Place—Jacob's Staff—Zadkiel's Crystal 
Ball—Jack the Giant-Killer—Stray Notes on Christmas—St. Patrick 
and the Shamroeck— Passing Bell ot St. Sepulchre’s—St. Swithin's Day 
—Anatolian Folk-lore— Love Charms— y Bird at Christmas— 
Bonfires on Eve of St. John. 


Ballads and Old Poetry. 
Beare's Political Ballads — Sonnets of Christmas Carols 
—Tancred and Gismunda — Songs Joseph Mather by 
Earl of Bristol and Duke of Buc’ ‘ing am — Drayton's End 
Numerous Illustrations of Shakspeare and Chaucer — 
of Kenaud—The Faerie Queene Unv. iled—Tom Drum's Entertain- 
ment—~hakspeare Portraits— Robert Adair—Thomas Lucy, the Earl 
of Kee 's Players—The Lass of Richmond Hill — The Ballad of 
The Woman and the Poor Scholar" —The Waefu’ Heart. 


| Philology. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 


Topography. 
Standgete Hole—Newton's House in Acre— 
Inn— Wells City Seal—Statue of George I. in Leicester vere Cae 


Blue and Buff—Green of Shakes_Cutting of witha 


Rosa Flos Kilkenn Cate When Adam 
It ends with a Whew — Hans in der. dived, Sas 


Isabella and Elizabeth—Derivation of Gab Words in 

land— Name: of Plants—Words derived from Proper Nemes ue 
and Retyre—Kaynard and Canard—Faroe and F. 

of Theodolite — Exchequer — Bigot — Pamph!et — Team — Lanta 


Cotgreave Forgeriee—House of Fala Hall—Somersetshire Wien 
Dacre of the North—Parravicini Family—Bend 
Characters in Leigh's Monuments—_Pame 
lies of De l'Isle and De Insula, St. Leger, &c., Wyndham. Sallam 
hall, De Scarth, &c.—Printed Wille Scottish 
Spurious Titles and Decorations—Raleich Arms—Ear SUT 
‘oison d'Or—Serjeants at Law—Esquire—Arms Albert. 
Punning Mottoes — Fert, Arms of Savoy—Scottish Burials at Guam 
—Shakespeares of Rowington—Origin of Mottoes. 


Portraits ef Archbis! Cranmer—Fliccius—Old Countess 

mond—Turner's Early Days—Statue of George I.—Pictures of Gam 

Earl of Leicester —‘lurner and Lawrence— ortralt of 

ia Patron of Painters—Portraits of Our 
Westminster Portrait of Richard the 

toration of a Paolo Veronese—Inscriptions 


Lambeth Degrees—Jeremy Taylor's Great Exemplar— Fridays, 
Days, and Fast Days— hecies of St. Malachi— Nonjuring Onli 
tions and Consecrations—Cardinal's iy MoS. of the lofte—Marrow 
troversy— Bishops in Waiting—Early MSS. of the 

lutensian Polyglot — ac. — 
printed by of the Church 
fore the Altar—Llymn of St. Bernard—Abbesses as Confessors. 


sceptre— Yorkshire Sufferers in 1745—Boscobe k —Grecian 
of Uld London—Grave of Cardinal 
iege of Pendennis Castle—Traitor’s Gate—Pershore Bush Homme 

isle of Axholme—Bunyan’s Tomb in Bunhill 
Corner—London Posts and Pavements—St. Michael's Mount 
wall—Pare aux Cerfs—Palace of Holyrood. 


Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replich 
American Standard 
En Flag — Du Dutch Paper Tec of Astrology — 


of Assemblies — Dentition x 


fevers 
Ring Mottoes— The Postal System— Hoops and 


London—Rye 


Bayeux Tapestry—Abraham Thornton and Wager of 
Mayor's Show— 


A few Copies of the SECOND SERIES, 12 Volumes, cloth boards, 62. 6s., may still be had. 
GENERAL INDEX to Frasr Sertes, 5s.; Ditto to Seconp Senrtes, 5s. 6d, 


43, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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